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RESTLESS HUMAN HEARTS. 



CHAPTEK I. 

Noel hated her, hated her, hated her. This 
was the one burden of his mind; it rang in 
his ears the whole day long. With all her 
P'^loveliness, her indescribable grace, her slender 
graceful form, like the slowly nodding wheat- 
stalks in the gentle western breeze ; with her 
deep, deep eyes, her overhanging eyelashes, 
and the delicious glances that shot from 
them; with her white and delicate hands, her 
tiny feet, her voice — ay, her very voice, — he 
hated her. Noel stormed about London. He 
went straight to his club. He dined— -he 
blamed the soup, the fish, the wine ; the first 
was sour, the second was stringy, the third 
wa$ hot. The waiters stared at the odd taste 
of the man. The fact was, he had no taste. 
VOL. hi. b 
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He had lost it for the time. Violent passion 
had acted upon him like a fever ; when the 
tongue refuses to distinguish between one 
flavour and another, and even tea, which one 
rushes to as a grateful refreshment, is un- 
recognisable. It might as well be ditch-water. 
The turbot might as well have been a ropy- 
turnip, for aught he could tell. He did not 
eat, he gulped it down in large pieces ; he did 
not drink, his throat burnt up the liquor as it 
ran down, just as the dry sands of the deserts 
burn up the rivers that try to run over them. 
He stormed at the papers. He turned over 
the Times, the Daily News, the Standard, the 
Telegraph, the Globe, the Pall Mall, mechani- 
cally. His eyes ached— they glared — they 
smarted as if he had been walking on the 
Parade at Brighton in a high wind, and got 
them stuffed full of sand in the orthodox sea- 
side way. The evening was warm — he was 
stifling. His dress, light as it was, clung to 
him. Outraging all usages, he tore his shirt 
open, undid his collar, and stormed out of the 
place into the open air. Much good it Aid 
him. He gasped— then he stormed along the 
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streets, tearing away till the perspiration stood 
in great drops on his forehead. This man had 
been used to hard exercise all his life ; lat- 
terly he had had none. In his excitement, 
all unconsciously, but quite naturally, he re- 
verted to his old associations; his steps led 
him down to the river-side. He hired a boat 
—one of those long racing skiffs carrying one 
only. It was thirty feet long, or nearly ; nar- 
row as a knife's edge ; thin, shallow — a lath 
upon the water. As he rowed away with 
quick feverish strokes up the river, the boat- 
man shouted to him to take care of the sand- 
banks up by Richmond — since those dams had 
been built the banks had risen. Noel swore 
at him and held on rapidly, tearing his arms 
out with the long sweep-like oars. They were 
oars indeed, no spoons to shove a boat along 
with ; but thin delicate spars, well balanced, 
broad at the blade, taking a grasp upon, the 
water, so that the boatman could feel it ; and 
moved by his nervous arms, the skiff shot 
through the water swift as a swallow through 
th6 sky. It was a lovely night, a June night, 
which is only a second day. In the north the 
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sky was white, with a little yellowy tinge — 
the sunset lingered there all the night through. 
The west was still rosy, and in the east the 
full moon shed her lightupon the water, and the 

trembling beams played upon the waves made 
by his progress. Noel saw neither the moon, 
nor the sunset, nor the water. All his idea 
was to work his passion out of him — to drive 
it out with still more violent exercise. The 
narrow skiff rose, as it were, in the water, 
with every stroke ; rose and skimmed along 
the surface, and before it could sink, rose 
again, and slid over the glittering moonlight. 
Heedless of drifting barges, heedless of heavy 
sailing-boats tacking slowly across the stream, 
heedless of an occasional steamer, he rowed 
on straight as an arrow up the river, on, on, 
till the banks grew wilder and more natural, 
and though he saw them not, great patches of 
weeds stretched out into the stream— huge 
nets spun by the spider Death to catch the un- 
wary. Panting now, foaming as it were with 
heat, his hat thrown off, his arms bare, his 
forehead set in a stern frown, he rowed and 
pulled and struggled against the inevitable 
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moment when strength, though ever so great, 
must fail, and endurance pass away. He 
grew wilder at it as the boat slowed, it 
angered him ; he pulled less regularly, feathered 
more slovenly, and swung his body too much 
to aid his arms, till the skiff trembled and 
shook ; and still on, on, heedless of the course, 
till— 

The broad blade of the scull in his right 
hand dipped deep into a thick patch of rope- 
like weed— a great web, a net of vegetation — 
and refused to rise out as he finished the 
stroke. Now Noel, as an old boatman, should 
have simply lifted the oar out of the rullock, 
and let it drift after him in the water, by which 
means it would have disengaged itself easily. 
Had he been calm he would have done so in- 
voluntarily, and out of long practice. But he 
was heated and tired; heated in mind and 
body, ready in an instant to fly into an out- 
rageous and unreasonable storm with anybody 
or anything. Therefore he gave a violent 
pull at the oar as soon as he felt the weed. 
Result— the oar refused to move; meantime 
the left oar went swiftly through the water, 
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and gave an impetus to that side of the boat, 
so that it swung round the oar in the weeds 
as on a pivot, and the prow of the skiff ran up 
into the weeds. Left wrist raised the left oar 
out of the water involuntarily, preparatory to 
another stroke ; right wrist, finding it impos- 
sible to pull its oar through the weeds, in- 
voluntarily set to work to back water. Balance 
of the boat lost, and Noel in the water. The 
cold dip chilled him for a second, and he 
barely knew where he was. The next he rose 
to the surface, with a mouthful of muddy 
water, and his hair in his eyes — but his mind 
cleared. The shock had driven away the 
feverish excitement, the maddened excite- 
ment of the moment previous ; he was cool in 
body and mind at the same instant. He 
stretched out his arm to seize the keel of the 
skiff, which had turned bottom upwards; but 
his reach was not quite long enough, and his 
hand fell on the smooth side, which afforded 
no hold. His hand slipped down it into the 
water, and the skiff, sensitive to the least touch, 
glided away out into the stream, and floated 
off. Left oar had floated down the stream 
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long ago ; right oar, which had done the 
mischief, was sticking out of the weeds, half 
in and half out, about three yards off, aslant, 
but between an impassable mass of weed. Noel 
saw all this in a second, and struck out boldly, 
and without a thought of fear, for the opposite 
side of the river, which he could see was clear 
of weeds in the bright moonlight. He struck 
out, and the water bubbled around him, and 
his arms passed through it. He could barely 
believe his senses. He did not move. He 
struck out again — the water bubbled and 
gurgled in his ears, a wave dashed some into 
his nose ; but he did not move. It flashed 
through his mind in an instant that it was his 
trousers which had prevented him from feeling 
it. He knew what it was, he knew the sensa- 
tion of old — the cold slimy, twining, snake-like 
Thing that wound round the leg, and stuck to 
it, and could not be shaken off. Only when 
bathing naked you felt it ; with the trousers 
on you got the effect, but not the sense of 
feeling the slimy Thing. The effect was this 
— that you struck out harder and harder, and 
instead of moving forwards, your head bobbed 
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down, and your mouth went under water. 
You kicked and kicked, and you could not 
get rid of it; and the more you kicked, the 
more it curled round you. Then there was a 
sense of a great weight all round you — an op- 
pressiveness ; you panted, and feebly cried for 
help, and struck out again, and every stroke 
weakened you. You tried to float ; but the 
moment you ceased to strike out your head 
sank under water, for your leg would not rise 
to the surface, and it was impossible to get 
the lungs in their proper position. The whole 
thing flashed through his mind in an instant. 
The weed had got hold of his leg. Unless he 
could get that weed free, or unless some boat 
picked him up, in ten minutes, ay, less than 
that, he must infallibly drown, and no swim- 
mer's skill could save him. And Heloise ? The 
drops of sweat stood on his brow as he thought 
of her. All his love rose up in his heart strong 
as death itself. 

Remorse ? Of course I know all that ; he 
ought to have beheld his own conduct — his 
own attempt to carry her away with him — 
with the deepest contrition, with penitence, 
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gasping for forgiveness, longing for life only 
to receive her pardon and the pardon of 
Heaven. He did nothing of the kind, being 
a real man, who took his feelings from him- 
self, and did not persuade himself into feeling 
what books told him he ought. 

Instead of remorse and penitence came a 
remorse indeed, but of a very different kind. 
A remorse that he had not continued with her 
till he did do it, till he did succeed. Con- 
tempt, hatred of himself for his miserable 
impatience, his poor wretched feeble bursts of 
passion — above all for running away from her. 
He a man! Heaven give him life again, if 
only for a little while, till he could have her, 
he must — he would ! He tore at the weed — 
he struggled — he kicked — and the more he 
kicked the tighter the accursed Thing wound 
itself around his limb, and clung to him, and 
pulled him down. He shouted for assistance, 
he cast his eyes wildly up and down the river : 
not a sign, not a sound. There was a great 
black barge moored a hundred yards away, 
laying like a hearse upon the water. The 
idea struck him that possibly one of the barge- 
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men might have remained on it to sleep under 
a tarpaulin, as they often do. If he could only 
wake him ! He shouted— he literally screamed, 
his voice rose so shrill' into the night air — 
his breast panted. A wave dashed into his face, 
and half choked him for an instant, and all 
the while his arms had to keep cleaving the 
water, or down he went over his mouth. De- 
spite all his skill, great gulps of water would get 
down his throat and turn him sick. Once he 
glanced up at the calm round moon, and her 
soft light fell full upon the agony of his face. 
The memory of the last time he had seen the 
full moon rushed into his mind — it was as he 
stood under the oak-tree at Bourne Manor 
watching the light in Heloise's window. He- 
loise ! In a moment he had forgotten moon 
and sky again, and was in a desperate struggle 
for life. He felt that his strength was failing 
him. The long hard row, the savageness of 
the way he had pulled, spending double the 
strength that was necessary, had almost ex- 
hausted him before. Then the chill of the 
water, and now this perpetual struggling and 
shouting. The shouting, perhaps, more than 
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anything ; for what is most dreadful to swim- 
mers is growing shortness of breath. When 
the lungs labour, the strength of the arm is of 
no avail, the muscles refuse to fulfil their 
office, the power to make an effort, the least 
spurt, dies away. He grew awfully conscious 
that he must husband his strength. It had 
become an affair of moments now. He would 
shout once more, and see if by one last despe- 
rate hail he could wake the sleeping barge- 
man in the hearse upon the water. He threw 
himself as high as he could out of the water, 
and sent forth a stentorian cry. Then he sank 
back and listened, striking out with as little 
splash as possible, his ears acute. Nothing. 
All was still : no answer came over the water ; 
nothing but a gentle puff of wind, which blew 
against his forehead. He dared not shout 
again, he felt so weak. How little can our 
wisest decisions be accepted as the best ! How 
true it was of the ancient Grecian who said 
that, after all, our wisest attempts to discrimin- 
ate between this course and another are no 
better than as if we threw the dice, and guided 
ourselves by the chance of the numbers ! Noel 
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determined not to shout again, lest he should 
exhaust his breath. Had he done so he would 
have been heard ; for that last long hail had 
penetrated the tarpaulin, andhad gone through 
the still thicker tympanum of the half-drunken 
bargeman asleep upon the hearse. He rose 
up on his knees, lifted one edge of the tar- 
paulin, and sleepily peered out on the water, 
and listened. There was no repetition. He 
could see nothing, hear nothing, save the 
wash of the tiny waves against his boat. He 
yawned, cursed his folly, and laid down 
again. 

Noel's time was nearly up ; either he must 
be saved, or must die. That he knew now : 
the suspense was nearly over. 

• 

Then in the silence of the night, on the eve 
of the great change, there came back to the 
man all the instincts of his own savage nature 

— all the instincts of the prairie, the desert, and 

« 

the sea ; all the instincts of the mind trained 
to battle with Nature and to beat her by 
superior cunning. If he could have only time 
to think ! 

There must be some way of beating the 
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weed, if he had only time to think. If he had 
only spent the time in that he had uselessly 
spent in struggling ! This weed : he tried to 
consider its nature. It was long, it was 
tough, it was like a piece of string. He could 
easily break it with his hands if he could get 
hold of it, but he could not drag it apart with 
only water as a fulcrum. He slipped one 
hand first and then the other down to try and 
reach it ; he could not. Should he twist him- 
self up, shut his mouth, hold his breath, 
sink, and grasp it ? He might find it, he might 
not. He might entangle his arms and even 
his head in another ; then it would be all over. 
Kick as he would he could not throw it off— it 
rather grew tighter. How, then, had it got 
round his leg — in what form? Clearly it was 
twisted— it was round his leg in a spiral. 
How to undo a spiral ? Why, of course, he 
must untwist it — that was the secret. But 
which way must he turn to do so ? Experi- 
ment only could decide. He rolled over and 
over in the water three times, turning with 
the sun — then kicked and struck out. Evi- 
dently he had twisted it tighter, for now he 
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could feel it like a band round his leg. With- 
out a second's delay he rolled round the other 
way three times, and paused. It was still 
there, but not so tight ; he had reverted to the 
old state of things. He gave another turn, 
and instead of kicking struck out with his 
arms only, letting his leg drag behind him. 
He moved, he felt the accursed Thing slide 
down his leg; it lingered at his foot, he kicked 
with his other foot, and it was gone — he was 
free ! He struck out all of a tremble — not 
with joy but exhaustion — twice, thrice, four 
times, which carried him well into the stream. 
Then the sky whirled round, bubbles seemed 
to burst into his ears ; he was afraid he should 
faint. Mechanically he threw himself on his 
back. He could float now. The relief was 
intense. He forgot everything but the relief, 
the sense of the removal of strain. He half 
closed his eyes, and paddled with his hands. 
He grew drowsy, even dreamy. He thought 
he saw the moon over Bourne Manor-house, 
and the great mansion rose towering over him 
black and threatening. 

Bump ! bump ! bump ! Drifting with the 
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stream, his boots (they were very light 
ones, but they were boots) had come bump 
against the moored barge, not a foot from 
the bargeman's uneasy head. The man did 
not wear a crown, but his head lay uneasy 
for all that, even on a coal-begrimed plank. 
He had not been able to get to sleep again. 
This bump startled him. He was up in an 
instant ; he looked out, saw what he took to 
be a corpse in the water, seized his boat- 
hook, and thrust at it. This was a new danger 
for half-unconscious Noel, for a boat-hook is 
in fact a spear, with a great fish-hook on one 
side. At the first thrust the spear-head part 
went just between his arm and his body, and 
the rounded part of the hook pushed him 
under water. At the second the spike nar- 
rowly missed his neck ; but as the pole was 
drawn back, the fish-hook part hitched in one 
of his braces and held fast (he had his coat 
off for rowing, remember). Up the boatman 
hauled him, till his head and shoulders were 
brought out of water. 

<D— n!' 

The bargee half dropped this swearing 
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corpse into the water again, and remained 
staring at the horrid thing with great mouth 
wide open. The braces had begun to half- 
choke Noel. Then this dialogue took place 
between the fisherman and the fish he had 
hooked : 

< Who's there?' 

< Fool.' 

'Where didst th' come from?' 
i Help me in, ass.' 
'Be'e alive?' 

< Sha'n't be long.' 

' Give us yer hand !' 

4 Pull me nearer.' 

4 Hold tight— there.' 

Noel had half scrambled and been half 
dragged into the heavily-laden barge. He 
asked for some brandy. Bargee had no brandy 
— there was some beer in the can; couldn't 
get it all down, or there wouldn't have been 
any of that. Noel opened his mouth, and mo- 
tioned : bargee lifted up the can, and poured 
it in. Noel drank steadily on, shutting his 
eyes. The strong liquor stole through his 
body, warming his chilled frame. 
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For a sovereign bargee rowed him ashore 
in a dingy, took him to a small public, where 
he got a suit of somebody else's clothes, ra- 
ther grimy, but dry. Another sovereign to 
bargee, and his name and address on a slip of 
paper, and in an hour Noel, by means of a 
cab, reached his hotel. Strange to say he was 
not tired now. The liquor, beer and brandy, 
he had taken had strengthened him. On the 
whole the bath had refreshed him now it was 
over. He dressed again in another suit, and 
went down to his club. It was midnight — 
they were hard at cards. He watched the 
play, for he could not go home and rest. His 
mind was at work. It was Heloise, Heloise, 
Heloise ! He must have her. Rage, passion, 
impatience, should never interfere again. 
Thus it was that he overheard a short conver- 
sation. 

1 Saw him last night. Shouldn't be sur- 
prised to see him here any day.' 

i Good brass to show himself.' 

'Pooh! Louis is equal to— knave, and 
odd'trick, by Jove.' 

' And the other — Lady Knoyle ? 

VOL; III. c 
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'Has had' (a whisper) — 'misdeal, by G — d!' 
A light shot through Noel. His cheeks 

glowed, his eye glittered. He left the club. 

An idea had occurred to him. 




CHAPTER II. 

Even Pierce, blind as such men are, might 
have noticed something unusual in Heloise at 
this period ; but he was much occupied with 
the realisation of an old dream — what he 
called his ' Cantonal System' — which he was 
putting into operation on part of the estate he 
had inherited. This necessitated a great many 
days of absence, and often, when he returned, 
he was tired, and not so sensitive to those 
slight variations in the domestic barometer 
which are at once perceived by those who 
have nothing to do. 

Not that there was such a marked differ- 
ence in Heloise after she fled from Noel out of 
the boat ; but for the whole time— the remark 
about Pierce applies to the weeks preceding 
that event, as well as those which followed — 
she was in a state of dumb terror for days 
and days. The abyss upon the edge of which 
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she had stood, and which had almost, almost 
tempted her to throw herself over it, still 
seemed to yawn close to her feet. She 
dreaded Noel's approach; she sat with the 
door of the room partly open, and listened to 
every sound. But he came not ! Days passed 
— a week; no Noel. Timidly she ventured 
down to the boat-house ; there was the skiff 
moored to the stage. He had returned with 
it, then, but he had not come to the house. 
It shot through her mind in an instant 
he was angry, he was in a terrible pas- 
sion, with her ! Must it be owned that she 
brooded over this thought ; that it made her 
miserable? She who had just escaped from 
the ruin and disgrace into which the step 
he had proposed must inevitably plunge her 
now made herself wretched in the fear of his 
being angry with her. If she could only see 
him; if he would but come and speak with 
the most distant politeness; if only she could 
see him ! She walked about the garden— she 
moved restlessly about the place ; she went out 
into the roads— into the lanes— into the well- 
remembered places where she had walked with 
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him in those happy hours in the spring, find- 
ing the flowers for Pierce's garden — in a 
vague hope of meeting him. She was not 
afraid of meeting him now as she had been 
after the first time she rejected his attempt. 
Was it that she felt her own power to reject 
him — to repel him ? Was it that she forgave 
him, believing in the wildness, the madden- 
ing depth of his love for her which drove him 
to these courses ; that she saw his love — his 
former passion — and in her heart of hearts 
clung to him more and more for it, though it 
had given her such horror and such pain ? 

The idea of fear, of hiding from him, the 
dread of violence, never occurred to her now ; 
her one thought was to see him. This first 
week lengthened on, and became ten days ; 
then she began to blame herself, to call her- 
self cruel, unkind. He loved her beyond all 
words, and she had fled from him rudely, ab- 
ruptly. She could have sat still, and told him 
that she could not do that one thing. Instead 
of which she had rushed away, as if he had 
been the pestilence, rudely. She had reject- 
ed his love, thrown it away. He was angry ; 
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she should see him, perhaps, no more. And 
then this foolish girl began to weep. Watching 
and waiting for him thus, too much absorbed 
in her own feelings to note anything very 
much, it still, in time, grew upon Heloise that 
she was watched in return. She grew to have 
an ill-defined idea — a sense that some one was 
^following her from field to field ; that a pair 
of eyes peered at her from behind the hedges ; 
that through the bars of distant gates a form 
observed her. She felt that it was not Noel. 
It could be no one else — it must be fancy, 
but it was a fancy she could not shake off. 
It grew on her till she, fearless all her life, be- 
came timid, and shunned the footpaths and 
the fields, choosing only the broad and open 
roads, and these in sight of Bourne Manor ; 
or, at furthest, not beyond view of the old 
sign of the Sun Inn, beneath the tall chestnut- 
tree. The superstition folded itself round her 
like a snake, gradually narrowing, till she hesi- 
tated to pass beyond the garden — till she even 
disliked to look forth from the window. 

It seemed as if there was a presence — a 
sense of some one in the neighbourhood — that 
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came upon the very air, and was most oppres- 
sive in the evening, so that she came to pass 
her time within the house again, waiting wea- 
rily for Noel, listening to the footsteps, to the 
opening of the door, listening to the voices. 

But he came not. Not a word — not a 
sound — not a glimpse of him. The poor 
foolish heart yearned for him, and hoped 
against hope. 

i He is so passionate/ she said to herself, 
4 he is offended ; he thinks I despise him, I do 
not value him ! He will not come — he will not 
come! 1 

Pierce too remarked Noel's absence. At 
last he sent a servant over to Knoylelands to 
inquire after Noel's health, fearing that he 
Vras ill. The answer was that he had gone to 
London. This confirmed all Heloise's worst 
fears — he had left her, he would not return ! 

She had worked herself up into a low 
fever like this. There was a look of dejection 
in the eyes, dark circles under each eyelid, a 
red spot on each cheek. i Anything but that,' 
she kept repeating to herself, 'anything but 
that ! Noel, Noel, I will do anything but 
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that V Once, and once only, she thought it was 
cruel of him ; then she turned against herself, 
and called herself hard-hearted, cold, indiffer- 
ent. What was her love to his? Hers was 
poor, weak, thin. There was no vigour in it 
— no fierce hot passion, no lava-flow. His 
was the love. Her cheeks hurnt as she thought 
of it. A true woman, she could not help the 
natural pleasure of feeling that this love was 
for her. She grew more and more miserahle. 
All this time Noel was 4 storming' away in 
London, telling himself that he hated her, 
and that she did not love him one jot. Even 
when a note came from Georgie saying that 
she was coming down to see her for a week — 
just a week — all by herself, it failed to rouse 
Heloise. For months she had looked forward 
to a promised visit from her friend with the 
warmest anticipation ; now it was only a few 
days distant she waited without impatience, 
cool, uninterested. When the day came at 
last, she took the pony-carriage, and drove to 
meet her at the railway station. She drove 
herself, and, intent on her ponies (she had a 
pair), did not notice the passengers on the 
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road. She had gone a mile from Bourne 
Manor, when a voice cried i Stop V In a mo- 
ment all her old dread of being watched re- 
turned, notwithstanding the presence of the man 
beside her. Involuntarily she cut at the ponies, 
and then just as involuntarily dropped the 
reins, for there came on the wind 4 Heloise !' 

It was Noel ! The man caught the reins 
and stopped the ponies. She held out her 
hand. Had he been les3 occupied, he must 
have been gratified with the warm welcome in 
her eyes. 

'You frightened me so.' 

4 Come down,' said Noel, not heeding the 
remark. * I have news for you.' 

His white face, pale from suppressed pas- 
sion, struck her in an instant ; as it were, the 
pallor was under the brown of his skin. Her 
first thought was Pierce; no, he was safe at 
home. 

i Come down,' said Noel again, seizing her 
hand ; 4 1 know Georgie is at the station, tell 
the man to drive on and meet her. I saw her 
— we came down by the same train unwit- 
tingly/ he added in a lower voice, as Heloise 
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stepped out of the carriage. ' I slipped away- 
unseen. I want one moment with you— one 
moment before I leave you for ever.' 

Her heart beat ; the blood rushed into her 
temples. The driver went on with the ponies. 
Noel led her unresistingly out of the road 
into a field. There was a stile, and beside it a 
pool, and a small osier copse and tall rustling 
reeds. Heloise, trembling with excitement, 
unable to speak or to look at him, leant against 
the trunk of a willow. For a moment he was 
silent. His breath came in short pants. 

'Heloise darling/ said Noel, laying one 
hand on her shoulder. 

Her eyes met his : there was such a look 
of the deepest devotion, the gentlest love in 
them, that might have melted the heart of a 
panther. But man in his passion, how can 
he be compared to a panther? The brute 
suffers from the comparison. That look drove 
the blood tingling through all his frame. He 
gazed down at her — his statue was much 
greater than hers; and the colour came and 
went in the strong man's cheek. He paused, 
he hesitated, even now that his hour was 
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come. The very look of devotion — this un- 
selfish unquestioning love, that did not upbraid 
him, but forgave, forgot> and loved on — this 
look told him in an instant that the day was his. 
And yet he lingered — he paused. The words 
he had come so many miles by express train to 
say would not leave his lips. His gaze fastened 
upon her; her head drooped. He passed his 
arm round her shoulder and drew her to him, 
and again, yes, once again, a long, long kiss. 

' Ha, ha, ha ! a la Lea Huguenots V cried a 
metallic voice. 

They started asunder as if the electric bolt 
had fallen. 

'Tie your handkerchief round his arm, 
ma chbre. How do, sir?' This to Noel, with 
a mocking bow. 

Louis, Lord Fontenoy, stood before them. 
Heloise saw him and shuddered, and shrank 
away ; not nearer Noel, but away from 
Louis — away from her lawful husband, whom 
she had sworn to honour and obey. But even 
above her horror of him arose a new feeling — 
an inexplicable curiosity, a strange dread and 
yet desire to know what was that behind him. 
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Was it a baboon trained to follow its master, 
and to peer over his shoulders ? Was it — there 
flashed through her mind ghostly tales of the 
nursery, used to frighten children from star- 
ing at themselves in the glass, lest they 
should see the devil looking over their 
shoulders. Behind Louis was a man, a tall 
thin shabby man, grinning. There was no- 
thing peculiar in the man except his eyes. 
He peered over Louis's shoulder. He peered 
on one side of him, always keeping in the 
rear. This was the presence that she had 
dreaded and instinctively shrunk from. 

c 0, don't let me interrupt you,' said 
Louis, bowing again. *Beg pardon; really 
quite distressed;' and he made a motion as 
if about to pass on, though it did not for a 
moment deceive either of them. 

1 Quite an accident, I assure you ; nothing 
further from design. Was it, Randal — eh, 
mm cher Randal ? This is my shadow, you 
see. Monsieur Randal and I have been — well, 
well, on the qui vive, dodging madam here, as 
they say ; but we didn't wish to be seen — 0, 
dear no. We thought you had gone on further, 
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to a quiet spot not so near the road ; so we 
came through the stile abruptly — a great mis- 
take. Beg your pardon, sir ; beg your pardon, 
ma'am. Randal, we had better move on — hem !' 

Shame, horror, distress, poured upon poor 
Heloise. How she stood she knew not ; her 
knees faltered, her frame trembled. Her face 
grew pale as death. Her hands twisted in and 
out each other nervously. Her mouth worked 
piteously. She could not move. She was 
fascinated. The presence of Louis- fastened 
her to the spot. And Noel? For one brief 
moment in him, too, shame was triumphant. 
He shrank back before the man who, bad as 
he was, was the Husband. So great a power 
has moral right, it drives back even the strong 
man, wild with stronger passions, but only for 
a moment. In an instant rage rose in his 
heart ; he raised his hand, that hand which 
could have smitten the little wretch — Louis 
was of a small stature — into dust, as it seemed, 
with a blow. He stepped forward. 

i By what right — ' he began. Had Louis 
wavered he would have struck him ; but the 
Husband stood still and sneered. Sneered in 
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? 

the strong man's face. And Heloise shuddered, 
and saw the Eye peering over his shoulder. 
That horrible eye, which quivered and flashed 
and twinkled, and winked and flashed again; 
the watching eye, the evil eye. 

4 Whom God hath joined, let no man put 
asunder/ said Louis. 4 But that's an old- 
world fable, of course.' 

The strong man's arm fell. Louis sneered 
again, and advanced a step nearer Heloise. 

' One kiss, just for old acquaintance' sake, 
dear,' said he. 

Heloise stepped backward, and stretched 
out her hands as if to keep him away. 

* Ah, well,' said Louis , l let bygones be 
bygones. Here, kiss my wife ; and he seized 
poor unresisting Heloise and pushed her to- 
wards Noel. 4 1 don't mind it — really I rather 
like it; now do J 

Tou might have heard the teeth grind in 
Noel's mouth. 

t You cold-blooded scoundrel, you villain, 
ruffian!' he hissed. l You — you left with your 
wife's sister, and she has had — an — an — ' 

Even in that hour of rage, of fiercest con- 
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flict of emotion, the love that was in him made 
him hesitate out of delicacy for Heloise. What 
he could whisper he could not say out loud 
before these men. 

c Has — had — an — illegitimate — child, ' con- 
tinued Louis, pronouncing each word slowly. 

' Is this true V cried Heloise, suddenly 
starting forward, and seizing Louis by the 
arm ; she literally hung on his lips, her very 
soul seemed to listen to the answer. 

4 It is true, my lady ; isn't it, Randal V said 

Louis jauntily. 

1 Quite true/ said Randal. 

Heloise turned to Noel, and looked ap- 
pealingly at him. This was as much as to say, 
' Save me ! dispel this horrible dream ! say it is 
untrue!' Noel's face turned away from her. 
He had come all this way to tell her this; 
now that she knew it his tongue refused its 
office. But she understood him. Her form, 
which a moment before was limp, in an instant 
grew rigid. She drew herself up to her full 
height, and said calmly: 'Then God have 
mercy on my soul P 

4 Devil of devils !' swore Noel in a frenzy 
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of rage. Those simple words, that tone, he 
grasped the meaning in a moment, because he 
had anticipated it — she could resist him no 
longer. He threw out his hand as he would 
have thrown a stone. Louis, quick as thought, 
sprang backwards; but, quick as he was, he 
did not entirely escape it. He rolled crash 
through osiers and reeds, with a dull thud on 
the earth, felled as he had felled Heloise a 
year ago. Randal fled like the wind. Noel, 
bestowing no more thought on Louis than on 
so much dead carrion, turned to Heloise. 

4 1 must go,' she said slowly. 

He placed her arm in his, and drew her 
away across the fields towards the station. As 
he walked, he begged her to be calm — not to 
faint, not to weep- She answered him never a 
word, but she did neither. She walked steadily, 
swiftly, holding herself upright, looking neither 
to the left nor to the right. 

This blow, for the time at least, had turned 
her to very stone. It tore away the veil, the 
gauzy film, which time and distance had thrown 
over Louis's desertion. The true significance of 
his elopement with Carlotta had now come 
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upon her with its full force, its overwhelming 
horror and repulsion. Now it fell on her like 
a thunder-bolt. It paralysed her. Her one 
thought was to go — to get away. It would 
be a lie to say that she did not know she was 
going with Noel — she did ; but at that moment 
the thought of the guilt of the act was not 
present to her. Her one impulse was to get 
away — to fly with and to whom but Noel?' 
She hurried along ; he asked her not to do so r 
she would overheat herself, strain herself. . 
She did not heed him. On, on, over the green ? 
meadows, smelling with the new-mown hay, . 
fresh with the fragrance of a thousand flowers.- 
The well-remembered stiles, the hedges covered 1 
with the dear dog-roses, her favourite flowers 
—all passed as in a dream. The road again 
now, then the station and the waiting-room; 
and still she had seen nothing, felt nothing, 
but the one irresistible impulse to escape with 
Noel. She sat down on the velvet-covered 
sofa in the waiting-room. Noel inquired for 
the next train to London. It was due in ten 
minutes. He got the tickets and came and 
stood by Heloise, but said nothing. 
vol. in. d 
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Two, three, four, five minutes. She was 
growing impatient beyond all control. He 
left her and went out on the platform. Anxi- 
ous as he was not to be noticed, not to be 
seen by any stray acquaintance, he walked up 
and down on the open platform, totally un- 
able to remain still. He glanced at the books 
on the stall — he turned over the Graphic — 
glanced in through *the window at Heloise, 
and walked again up and down to and fro. 
He stood on the edge of the platform, and 
gazed down the long, long lines of rail, then up 
and down once more, and back to Heloise, to 
stand by her a few moments — then out again. 
A sharp ring on a bell — a perceptible bustle 
— the train is in sight. Heloise walks out be- 
side him calmly, and stands on the platform, 
pale, but apparently emotionless. 

They see the great engine coming nearer 
and nearer, growing larger and larger — they 
see it shake and vibrate, they hear the shriek 
of the brake as it k screwed down hard and 
fast. A crowd comes out and jostles them; 
and in a moment there shoots through He- 
loise's mind the memory of a long-past day — 
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thftt afternoon when she stood here arm-in- 
arm with her husband, a newly-made bride, 
blushing, hiding her face, glad to escape into 
the. shelter of the carriage. And now? An- 
other man stands beside her, and he is lying 
still, motionless — perhaps maimed — among the 
osiers and the reeds. But she stands erect 
and fails not, for the brutal boast, the hor- 
rible disclosure, is still ringing in her ears. 
The train draws up, she steps in, seats her- 
self. To Noel it seems an age, to her a mo- 
ment only, and the bell rings, the whistle 
sounds, and they are on their way. On their 
way to what? She does not ask herself; she 
is frozen. And Noel? 

When we have long striven for a thing, 
worked for it, studied and schemed for it; 
when we have waited and dreamt of it, and 
time, slow time has passed away, and still it 
is afar ; then, when at last it comes, and we 
grasp it, the mind refuses to realise it. How 
easy for Heloise to step into this carriage, 
what a simple actl yet what a world of 
thought, of emotion, of passion, and misery, 
that little act contained in itself! He hardly 
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knew it yet — hardly recognised the stern fact 
that she was sitting by him — his Heloise — 
speeding away with him into the dark and 
unknown future as fast as steam could carry 
them. 





CHAPTER III. 



Somehow Noel was not altogether sorry that 
they had not got the compartment, entirely 
to themselves. He did not wish to pause, 
to draw back. He felt not a moment's hesita- 
tion ; but he knew instinctively that it was 
better, for a little while at least, that Heloise 
should not be alone with him. She was so 
white, so cold-looking, so utterly absorbed in 
herself, that there could have been no plea- 
sure, no trembling love, no delicious kiss. 
These people in the carriage with them acted 
as a kind of tonic upon her. She was obliged 
to conceal her bitterness — obliged to try and 
appear to be in a state of mind conforming to 
the usages of society. Noel thought that this 
would help her to get over the shock of the 
revelation which had been made to her, and 
to forget in some measure the significance of 
the step she had taken. These commonplace 
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surroundings — these strangers — would in 
some slight measure prevent her from dwell- 
ing upon the violent course they were pur- 
suing. 

So the train rushed on, and they did not 
even speak to each other, and the silence of 
the compartment was only broken by the 
rustling of newspapers or the noise of the 
paper-knife tearing its way through the leaves 
of a book. Station after station, and still no 
word. Noel in truth knew not what to say 
to her. He felt that her mind must be in 
a most critical state, and he dreaded lest he 
should strike a wrong chord, and even now 
she should escape from him; for there were 
plenty of opportunities. She had but to leave 
the carriage at either of the platforms they 
stopped at; she had only to call the guard, 
and no force he could employ would be of 
any use. Even as it was, when they reached 
London, she might turn from him with a sud- 
den horror, as she had done twice before. 
He racked his brain to find some means of 
coercing her:, he would get her into a cab. 
quick, that was certain, and that wa& the only 
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thing he could think o£ He would have 
given worlds to know what she was thinking 
of, what unconscious resolves were growing 
up out of her reflections* Heloise did not 
think; she was still; her brow was pale — 
just the faintest indication of a line on it, as 
of pain ; her eyes gazed far away with an ab- 
stracted look ; there was every outward sign 
of thought, but she did not think. One great 
fact stood before her, one fearful wrong, one 
miserable sinful deed, but which did not 
strike her then so much as a sin, but as an 
inexpiable wrong done to her, justifying any 
course on her part. This was why she had 
called the God of heaven to have mercy upon 
her soul. When Louis unblushingly avowed 
the truth, she felt that all bonds were broken; 
henceforth she must go where Noel chose to 
lead ; she had no power of resistance. She 
would not rush from him now — she had no 
incentive to do so. The wrong and the right, 
the evil and the good, had all. got so inex- 
tricably mixed up with each other, there 
was no choice. 

And shall it be owned — it was human 
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nature, she could not help it — there was a 
bitter resentment, a fierce hatred growing up 
in her heart, the germ of which had been 
sown, and had budded at the moment the 
truth came out ? She had been too miserable 
and too astonished when Carlotta left with 
Louis to hate her. Perhaps she despised her 
also too much for that. She did not think 
of Carlotta then. You will remember that 
she had been ill, and had been brutally ill- 
treated by Louis. They were at that time 
mere shadows, having no tangible existence. 
But now — Heloise, you see, had had no off- 
spring — the hatred that springs from a fierce 
and instinctive jealousy was raging in her 
heart. This was Carlotta's work. This is the 
terrible result of all evil work — the beginner 
of it knows not where it will end. It spreads 
and spreads, like waves, each succeeding the 
other, till it passes out of sight. Not that 
Carlotta would have cared. Could she have 
seen the swelling heart in this poor girls 
bosom, it would have filled her with fiendish 
delight— it was a torture she had not reckoned 
upon dealing out to her half-sister. 
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Heloise did not think ; her mind was full of 
one vision, her heart full of one passion. The 
vision was the avowal of Louis; the passion 
was this fierce ineradicable jealousy. For 
Noel her feelings at that hour were naught; 
her love slumbered. It was as strong as ever 
underneath, but it flowed like a warm spring 
under a glacier. It was sheeted over, weighted 
down with an icy coldness which it could not 
move away in an hour, but through which it 
must inevitably eat its course in process of 
time. To Noel she had but one feeling — a 
passive one — that he must lead her wherever 
he chose. She must follow him as a child 
follows its parent ; she had no thought of the 
consequences; she did not, indeed, at that 
time recognise what they must be. Her great 
impulse was to go, and Noel was her guide. 
If he had known this, he would not have 
racked his brains for means to detain her, 
should any turn of her mind carry her away 
from him again. 

In time — after an hour or so of this dull 
travelling — it did slowly dawn upon him in 
a degree. He watched her pallid face; he 
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saw the line of pain in the otherwise smooth 
forehead; he saw the eyes so set in a deep 
and abiding agony. Then his gaze fell upon 
her lips — the lips that had clung to his so 
warmly and so full of love — that he had seen 
only a little while ago working so piteously. 
He saw the scar on the lower one : it did not 
move him to indignation now. She seemed 
so like a child, tossed hither and thither be- 
tween the passions of men. A tender pity 
welled up in his heart, all hardened with 
passion as it was. They had used her so 
ill — his sweet Heloise ! What had she done, 
to be injured thus ? A pure and loving heart, 
an innocent fragile creature, born to dwell in 
the sunshine only, what had been her history? 
They had sinned against her deeply. A pang 
of genuine remorse shot through him as he 
remembered that he had done his best — he 
who loved her so dearly — to add to the un- 
deserved misery which had been showered 
upon her. He had persecuted her with his 
evil love; he had pushed her on to the path 
she was now pursuing. The man's mind 
trembled in the balance. He looked at her r 
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and he pitied her: He looked away from her, 
and the hot fierce love in his. heart rose up 
and revolted Should he let her go? He 
was half persuaded to do so. And then his 
heart hardened again.' Now that he had 
got her to a great extent in his power— at 
all events, unless he gave up his attempt, and 
returned with her, she had inextricably com- 
promised herself — now that the long-chased 
creature was caged at last, his soul smote 
him in secret. He worked himself into a 
fever, trying to decide. What should he do ? 
Should he take her back, confess to Pierce, 
and beg the old man's forgiveness, saying that 
it was his and his fault only — that Heloise 
was innocent and pure, a mere gossamer 
blown about by the evil ways of men ? It 
would be a miserable confession to make — 
for him, who had shared the old man's noble 
hospitality, all unsuspecting the corruption his 
guest was introducing into his most cherished 
treasures. The shame of the very thought 
of it brought the red glow into the brown 
skin of his cheeks. But he: conquered it ; he 
would face that ; he was- not afraid even of 
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disgrace; if his mind was firmly set on it, he 
would face that. 

But could he give her up ? Let him ask 
himself fairly. After all the trouble and the 
toil — the long, long months of love and rest- 
lessness — the waiting — ah, that was worst! 
— the waiting? He remembered the slow 
hours — the days that would not pass — the 
long-wished-for moment of bliss, which never, 
never came. He remembered the manner 
of his approach ; he recalled the scene in the 
shady nook, and that other on the island on 
the river — how, just as he had held her in 
his very grasp, strained to his heart, she slipped 
from him like a shadow. And his heart 
hardened again. 

So the struggle went on : his love fought 
against his better nature; and the ultimate 
result was a truce between them. He de- 
termined that if Heloise showed the least 
desire to return — if she showed the least re- 
luctance to accompany him — he would not 
oppose her. He would do all in his power to 
facilitate her return— even to kneeling on the 
ground at Pierce's feet. He would watch her 
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face, her words, and the tone of her voice. 
He would be guided by her wishes. 

O fatal sophistry — miserable self-deceit! 
It was thy duty, Noel, to have led her, and 
not to be led by her; thy duty to save her 
from the evil of thine own ways. 

This was London. The long, long plat- 
form; the crowds of eager faces waiting for 
friends lit up by the innumerable gaslights, 
for it was evening now ; the lines on lines of 
cabs; the porters holding on by the door- 
handles, and running beside the train. They 
had reached it without a word on either side. 
Noel had not spoken. Heloise had not ut- 
tered a syllable. She followed him on to the 
platform mechanically. He paused then an 
instant, beset with porters asking if he had 
luggage — did he want a cab. He looked at 
Heloise. She was standing close beside him, 
apparently looking at the cab line. She 
made no sign. He took this for an answer 
in the affirmative — that she wished to go on. 
He ordered a cab: he handed her in and 
gave directions for the Strand. He chose an 
hotel there because he was afraid that if he 
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went to one in the West-end he might meet 
an acquaintance, or even some one who knew 
Heloise. He wished to pass on to the Conti- 
nent, but it was too late that night, the tidal 
train had gone. They must wait till morn- 
ing. The cab rattled out of the station into 
the streets. His hand stole over her lap and 
took hers. It was cold, it did not return 
the pressure. But he could feel that she 
was shivering — shivering that warm summer 
night. He put his arm round her and drew 
her nearer to him. She did not resist. She 
leant against him wearily. He whispered her 
name tenderly. She said ' Yes,' and no more. 
He remained silent, only pressing her gently 
at times near to him. More rattle and shake ; 
more street; more noise and gaslight, ^ He 
could not hold her to him now in this glare, 
with these armies of people on the pavement. 
The cab stopped — there was a great door- 
way. A boy in buttons ran out and threw the 
cab-door open; a waiter came slowly down 
the steps. Noel got, out, and held out his 
hand. She followed him unhesitatingly. He 
paused upon the pavement in front of the 
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hotel. She paused too. The boy in buttons 
stared at them. The waiter stared. The 
cabman stopped in the act of descending 
from his box. There was something they 
could not understand. Noel looked at her. 
She was standing near him, her face turned 
away, her gaze down the narrow street. The 
wind up from the river blew her hair and 
ruffled it ; the flickering gaslight played upon 
her pallid countenance. There was no sign 
of reluctance. He took it for consent. But 
he never asked her — he stopped short of that. 
It would have been the same if he had ; but 
he ought to have done so. He stepped up 
the hotel steps. She followed him like a 
dog down the passage, she still behind him. 
There was a lady behind a species of bar here 
(not for the sale of liquors — an office in fact), 
who watched their approach pen in hand. 

'Two bedrooms and a sitting-room — my 
sister,' whispered Noel. He had to write his 
name and her name. He made it Browne 
on the spot, and wrote it clearly and dis- 
tinctly. These little details were not the 
things to deter Noel. 
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4 Any luggage, sir ?' said the waiter behind 
him, rather suspiciously. 

4 It is at the station — we go on to the Con- 
tinent by first train,' said Noel. 

They showed him the drawing-room. He 
walked to the window: Heloise sat down 
wearily. 

4 Bring some wine,' said Noel. 

He approached her and laid his hand on 
her forehead. Her head fell forward on his 
hand, leaning heavily. 

4 You are very tired,' said Noel, as the 
waiter entered with the wine. 'You must 
have a glass of port/ 

He poured it out; she drank it as he 
bade her to. Then her head sank on his 
hand again. He drew it on to his shoulder, 
and there it lay as if dead. He stroked her 
hair down as he had done in the old days in 
the shady nook. He whispered to her of 
his love: he dwelt upon her name, giving 
it that tone which love alone can give. She 
did not reply, but he fancied she came a little 
closer to him. Then his voice fell and he 
was silent too. 
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Up through the open windows came a 
low dull hum — the hum of the living multi- 
tudes still moving in the streets. The shriek 
of the railway engine echoed now and again; 
the curtains of the windows moved to and 
fro with the current of air from without. 
Noel glanced round the room— it was large 
and lofty. The pictures on the walls, dimly 
seen by the gaslight, frowned down upon 
them. Out through the windows he could 
see one faint star. Deeply as he loved, the 
situation became painful after a time. He 
whispered to her to retire — it was late. He 
pointed to the door of her room, which opened 
on the drawing-room. 

'That is mine,' he said, pointing to an- 
other door on the opposite side. 

She got up and walked across, away from 
him. 

4 HeloisQ !' 

She paused, and looked round. 

' Will you not say good-night to me ?' He 
came nearer. 

' Good-night/ she said, quite calmly. 

He seized her by the shoulders; he im- 

vol. in. B 
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printed a kiss on her lips. They did not 
return it. 

' Go/ he said, almost hoarsely. 

She went. The door closed behind her. 
He was alone. He went into his own bed- 
room and sat down. He was almost angry 
with her. She was so cold, so unloving, so 
utterly devoid of all feeling. It did not seem 
like the Heloise he had loved. After he had 
wound himself up too, to give way to her if 
she wished to return. Resentment struggled 
hard to find a complaint against her. He 
paced up and down the room. A deep frown 
grew on his face. He began almost to think 
that he had made a great mistake. He had 
applied violence to a delicate flower, and 
even as he grasped it in his hand the flower 
withered, lost its perfume, and its beauty 
ceased to please him. Did she cease to please 
him — was his love already dead? And the 
first evening — his anger turned upon himself. 
He was weak — he could not wait : it was his 
own fault. She was tired, overwrought, ex- 
hausted : in the morning she would be better. 
He had been cruel to her — he regretted that 
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cold harsh ' Go,' as if she had been his slave. 
He would go back, knock at her door and 
beg forgiveness; No, he had better not; sbe 
wonld be frightened. He dared not intrude, 
upon her privacy. But he would be very 
kind and gentle to her on the morrow. The 
morrow he must arrange about their journey. 
He took from hia pocket a 'Bradshaw* he 
had purchased, and began to study it. 

Mechanically Heloise began to undress. 
Her shoulders were bare now — their beautiful, 
glossy, sheeny skin, white as snow — were bare, 
and her long dark hair flowed down upon 
them in all its loveliness She was about to ■ 
brush it, and then sbe discovered she had no' 
brush. She glanced round the room. Then: 
her position rushed on ber with full force. 
This simple want of a brush brought it before 
her mind vividly; what all the railway jour- 
ney, the cab, the waiters, had failed to do. 
Then she was with Noel ; now die was alone. 
She rose, and walked involuntarily round 
the room. When she entered it, she had 
stepped across it as boldly as if it had been 
her own at Bourne Manor; now she had 
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realised the change her step was slow, hesi- 
tating. She walked as if she had no right to 
be there. She glanced at the pictures — out 
at the window. It was a lovely night. The 
river was before her, a great broad sheet of 
glistening water. The moon sent a long path 
of trembling light across it. Dark boats shot 
hither and thither. A sailing barge stole out 
of the shadow into the moonbeams ; a steam- 
tug went by. To the right there was the clock 
tower of Westminster Abbey. A loud whistle, 
and a rattle that made her start, and a train 
went noisily across an iron bridge. It was 
London. She turned away, and went back 
to the glass. You see, the sense of guilt had 
not entered into her yet ; it was the strange- 
ness, the novelty of the position that affected 
her. She tried to think. She felt thirsty 
and parched. She walked across to the wash- 
ing-stand, taking with her the candle. She 
put the candle on the stand, and poured out 
a glass of water. She had her handkerchief 
in her hand. There was a little noise just 
then— some one moved in the next room. In 
an instant she remembered Noel was there, 
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and a sense of delicacy overcame her — a faint 
colour came into her face — she involuntarily 
raised her hands to conceal her neck, and turn- 
ing to seize her shawl, dropped the handker- 
chief. One edge of the handkerchief, as it flut- 
tered down, touched the candle and burst into 
flames. The smell alarmed her ; she turned 
and saw the handkerchief in a blaze upon the 
floor. It burnt the carpet and smelt horridly. 
Now there were several courses she could 
have pursued with equal safety. She could 
have calmly watched the handkerchief burn 
itself out; the thick carpet would not have 
caught, it would only have smouldered a 
minute or two. The handkerchief would have 
been ashes in a minute. She could have let it 
alone with perfect safety. But no mortal can 
let the thing of which it is afraid alone. Or 
she could have flung the shawl over it, and 
stifled it instantly. Or she could have emptied 
the water-jug on it, and put it out with ease. 
It is simple enough for us at this distance of 
time, and sitting at our ease, to devise plenty 
of means by which so trifling an accident could 
have been met and overcome. Nothing 
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maddens one so much as to hear people com- 
menting on these things : 4 O, if she had done 
so and so !' Just so, ^she had ;— forgetting that 
in her place, ten chances to one, the speaker 
would have equally lost presence of mind. 

Heloise, dreadfully frightened, did not al- 
together lose her presence of mind. She saw 
in an instant two resources — the water-jug, 
or to stamp it out. Her mind was rather in 
favour of the water-jug — water is an instinc- 
tive remedy against fire — but as she stepped 
forward to get it, her foot seemed to almost 
involuntarily raise itself and stamp on the 
handkerchief. It was her very terror that 
thus made her rush at her enemy. Her fiery 
enemy lying there on the floor wished for 
nothing better. The moment her foot 
stamped on it, the sharp tongue of flame leapt 
up like an adder, and seized hold of her light 
muslin dress. She had the skirt on still. 
The light muslin dress shot up to her waist, 
circled her with flame in an instant. Instinc- 
tively she put her hands down to push it away, 
and they were burnt, and the sharp pain 
pricked her. 
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A terrible scream rang through the room, 
out into the passage, through the corridors, 
over the whole hotel they »heard it. Another 
and another. 

The * Bradshaw' fell from Noel's hands. He 
did not know where the scream came from ; 
but it seemed near, and his heart in an instant 
was with Heloise. He rushed across the draw- 
ing-room. Fortunately Heloise did not prac- 
tise that sheerest folly of locking her door — he 
opened it ; a fearful curse burst from his lips. 

She was .flying round the room, screaming 
piteously and horribly ; her white arms ex- 
tended, her dark hair floating behind her — to 
her waist a mass of fire ; no higher, thank God,; 
he saw that even in that instant. The stays 
did so much good, with all their evil, and the 
body of her dress was off, remember. He met 
her as she came round. In this awful moment 
the man's coolness came to him readily, the 
coolness acquired in a thousand dangers. He 
met her ; he did not attempt to seize her — to 
do .so would have burnt hi^ hands, and made 
him powerless. He struck her full in the 
chest, not heavily, but a smart blow. She 
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fell instantly. Then he flung shawl, quilt, 
pillow, sheet, blanket, under-sheet, and was 
tearing at the mattress, and all this before the 
first alarmed waiter came to the door. The 
waiter helped him ; in half a minute the fire 
was smothered under that heap of things. 

Then they lifted her up tenderly. Her 
head drooped ; her arms fell by her side. Her 
eyes were closed, her face pale as death. 
They laid her on the bed — rather, on the bed- 
stead. The clothes dropped from her, ashes. 
There was a smell — of wool and linen, of 
course : that was nothing ; but a smell of — 

Noel, who had been so cool and so prompt, 
walked backwards, repelled from the bed* 
right into the drawing-room, and fell upon 
the sofa. He held his head in his hands. He 
felt sick. Yes, sick. This strong man, this 
very Hercules, who had faced hell itself, felt 
faint and sick, like a girl who has seen a horse 
run away from her window. His bowels 
literally heaved, the muscles of his internal 
organs quivered ; it was that horrible sick- 
ness without vomit. 

It was the smell of burnt flesh. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Horton Knoyle, the banker, had been in the 
City that very night that the accident hap- 
pened in the Strand hotel. He had been in 
London a week for the first time since Car- 
lotta's disappearance with Louis. His proud 
and sensitive spirit could not brook the eyes 
of his fellow-men after that event — not, at 
least, the eyes of those who knew him most 
intimately — the men of the Stock Exchange, 
the workers in Lombard-street. He remained 
in Paris, making no sign. He did not conceal 
himself there, but he could not come to Eng- 
land, large as was his business there. He 
transacted it still in the old cool successful 
way; but he never saw the Exchange for a 
whole year or nearly. 

Then at last, when it was all forgotten, or 
seemed to be so — when forty new scandals 
had succeeded to the public favour — then he 
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persuaded himself once more to go to the 
old familiar places. He returned to his deso- 
late house in Mayfair — the house that he had 
furnished so nobly for Carlotta so many, many 
years ago. There were other reasons than 
business that brought him back — other rea- 
sons than even the old memories, the old ties 
and associations. These latter he would sooner 
have escaped; but there was a certain yearn- 
ing — a yearning that his iron heart had not 
felt this many a day — for the company of his 
own kin. 

Georgiana's long letter about Ella and 
Claudius had awakened a chord long vibrat- 
ing in his heart. He called Jier up in his 
memory — his sister — the only relative now 
left to him, as it seemed. He acknowledged 
to himself that it would have been better, 
perhaps, if he had cultivated her society more 
in the olden time, rather than allowing his 
whole existence to be concentrated upon gold. 
He might then have had a warm .heart to 
cheer him in these latter days.; for the man 
knew that he was growing old. It was not 
so much the actual years; it was the sense of 
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the death, one by one, of all the old hopes, 
the old ambitions that had animated him. 

This letter of Georgiana's brought her 
before him so vividly that with all his mind 
he forgot the years that had passed over her 
too, and thought of her as the tall girl in her 
teens who used to worship her elder brother. 
For her sake, he was exceedingly kind to Ella 
and Claudius. To Claudius he took a par- 
ticular fancy; but he longed for Georgiana. 
So he went to England, thinking to be near 
her always ; determined, if possible, to get 

9 

her to be with him as much as was prac- 
ticable. 

There was still another reason why he 
now sought London : this was his nephew 
Francis. Victor had entirely disappeared. 
He had never claimed his 300/. per annum; 
it had accumulated at the bank : he had 
passed completely away. Horton never 
thought of him ; he was a man of steel still ; 
he did not forgive, he did not overlook the 
faults of others, not even with his declining 
years. But Francis he had sought for dili- 
gently and ceaselessly, and in vain. He too 
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had disappeared, and no amount of money, 
no energy on the part of the police, could 
discover the whereabouts of the fair, the 
sickly-looking, but rather handsome beard- 
less boy, whose photograph was placed in 
their hands. He too had never drawn his al- 
lowance ; it had accumulated • at the same 
bank as Victor's. 

Feeling as he did the burden of his years, 
and anxious about his heir, Horton deter- 
mined to conduct the search for Francis in 
person. On the spot, he could urge on the 
police, and direct them by the power of his 
own mind. He came to the old, old house 
in Mayfair — to the deserted rooms, to the 
stately furniture, to all the evidences of the 
reckless expenditure, the princely magnifi- 
cence in which Carlotta had revelled. He 
passed into her private apartments. Nothing 
had been touched. For a whole year, the 
things had lain just wh^re they had fallen. 
On the dressing-table her jewel-case was 
lying open. He looked at it ; the great and 
noble diamonds were gone, but there was the 
glitter of two or three more ignoble rings. 
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He took these out; one of them was the ring 
he had given her when they were engaged — 
a single emerald of large size. It had been 
her fancy then. She had taken the valuable 
diamonds; she had left the ring, which had 
no value comparatively but its associations. 
Horton noted this. He replaced it carefully 
in the box, and shut it up out of his sight. 
There was her shawl, thrown down on a chair ; 
a scarf fallen on the floor ; a few of those long 
raven hairs still adhered to the brush on the 
dressing-table. It seemed as if but yesterday 
she had been here. 

The old man did not sigh ; he did not 
regret her ; but he sat down on the fauteuil, 
and buried his face in his hands, and looked 
back through the vista of his life, far away to 
the days when his heart as well as his mind 
had had a life — when there was a romance, a 
glamour over his labours, thrown by the mar- 
vellous beauty of his young and glorious bride. 
He did not regret her ; he was even glad that 
she was gone ; it was a relief, and he had felt 
it so this year past. But he did regret the 
feelings and the days gone from him for ever. 
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But it was not his nature to be weak thus. 
He left these rooms, locking them behind him 
as he went, and called the carriage to go to 
Georgian's in Curzon-street. 

When he arrived, she had left that very 
day for Bourne Manor. This was a disap- 
pointment, not great, but bitter to some ex- 
tent. He had longed for family ties, for an 
affectionate friend; he had come for it, and 
he had to wait. He knew that it was his own 
fault entirely — that if he had kept up the 
connection with his sister, as he should have 
done, she would have been here awaiting his 
arrival. He had not even telegraphed that 
he was coming. Still he turned away dulled, 
dispirited. Then he went down into the City, 
to the office in Lombard-street. The clerks 
had gone, save the two who constantly re- 
sided on the premises, and one of these was 
out ; the other stared in dumb amazement, 
but of course showed him the deepest respect. 
He shut himself up in his private office ; it 
smelt close and unpleasant. He opened the 
window, and the roar of the great City came 
in, and the warm wind of the summer even- 
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ing blew the papers about. He gathered to 
him some that had lain about his desk — 
that had been there for twelve months — rough 
memoranda of thinga to be done. Among 
them he picked up one — a half-sheet torn 
across,, and on it these words : ' Mem. to alter 
will.' That was all. He stared at it as in a 
dream. He had not before realised the full 
significance of the events that had passed over 
him. Carlotta had fled ; Victor and Francis 
had disappeared ; Georgiana was married (after 
a fashion). He was alone; he had no kin. 
This vast wealth which had grown up around 
him, till its ramifications extended he hardly 
knew where — if he died, where would it go ? 
It would be wasted, frittered away. Geor- 
giana would, indeed, have her share ; it should 
not be a small one. But Neville, her husband, 
he had hardly seen; he had no affection for 
him j he was a dreamer — no man who could 
step into that office, and learn to work that 
enormous organisation. Who else was there ? 
Absolutely no one. For a second he thought 
tf Pierce — of the old man who had been so 
delicately considerate T ao thoughtfully kind to 
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him always when he had been at Bourne 
Manor. Despite all his lack of sympathy with 
Pierce's nature, he could thoroughly appre- 
ciate his nobility, his upright simplicity. He 
could appreciate it ; he felt its worth, though 
he could not enter into it or understand it. 
He recollected that Pierce was a peer now, 
with wealth, if not so large as his own, yet 
very considerable. He wanted nothing. 

Then, strangely enough — born, perhaps, 
of those strange things he had seen that even 
ing — there came to him a memory of the boy 
Claudius and the girl Ella, whom he had seen 
in Paris, wandering away hand-in-hand into 
the unknown of the art-land, seeking after 
beauty and truth in all innocence and trust 
of each other. The deepness of the contrast 
between their young lives and the life that he 
had led came home to him full and bitter- 
Why had not he had those artistic tastes, 
those SBSthetic yearnings, that insatiable love 
of the beautiful, that all-satisfied pleasure in 
in it, of these two— this happy pair? He 
envied them for a moment. They sought no 
power among men, no gold ; they attempted to 
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build up no mighty business to overshadow 
the whole earth, and to fill the thoughts of 
the world. They dwelt in the sunshine : it 
was their gold. They sought for beauty : it 
was to them a power. For truth : it was 
their ambition. 

Then there arose in his mind — in the mind 
of this millionnaire, whose days had been spent 
in the counting-house, heaping up the hard 
cash, the idol of the world — an almost rever- 
ence for the bright hair of the child Ella ; for 
the oval face, the earnest eyes of the boy 
Claudius. Through a world of sin and shame, 
of misery and of sorrow, filled with hard- 
struggling men, they walked calmly as gods, 
and as with the fabled gods, the flowers of 
beauty and of love sprang up around their 
feet. In that hour these two became to this 
man, whose heart had been dry so many years, 
as his own children. A love was born in his 
soul, and went out after them. He formed 
no definite plans, he thought of no material 
good that he could do them ; but his mental 
vision followed them; he could seem to see 
them now. Through the thick walls, the far 
vol. in. f 
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distance, across the sea and the smiling plains 
of France, those forms came to him. 

The moonbeams fell through the window 
upon his head, as he leant it on his hands in 
the silence of that chamber, surrounded by 
his books, his book of gold, his safes, his pa- 
pers — all the signs of worldly might. The low 
roar of the City fell lower, till it almost fell 
unheeded on his ear. The silence of the room 
was unbroken, save by the rustle of some 
errant paper now and again, as the breeze 
came for an instant or two through the win- 
dow. How long he leant thus over his desk 
he knew not. Possibly he might have 
slept. 

I cannot give the rationale of these things. 
Possibly it may be that . the body possesses 
organs of which even the delicate researches 
of our day have not given us any clear idea. 
They may have powers, a sensitiveness, of 
which we are perfectly ignorant. In the dark- 
ness, in the silence, and in the solitude of the 
night the ear becomes conscious of sounds 
which even in the silence and solitude, pro- 
vided only it be day, are utterly inaudible. You 
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may try this for yourself. Sit in a country 
house in a room alone in the broad daylight. 
Let the wind be still ; you hear nothing. The 
furniture is wood, and iron, and leather, and 
velvet only; it has no innate life of its own. 
The doors are still, the handles devoid of 
motion; you are not conscious of anything. 
Sit in the same room at night under the same 
circumstances. What is the difference ? The 
table creaks, the chairs crack, the door- 
handles rattle, the doors move, there are odd 
indescribable noises in the passages. There 
seems a presence all round you. May it not 
be that the soul, or the mind, whatever it is 
that receives the senses of sound and sight, 
and is conscious of the visions they evoke, may 
at times possess, in the same way as the ear, 
greater sensitiveness? May there not be a night 
of the mind, when noises afar off may reach 
and penetrate to us? All history and all 
experience tell us that these things do happen 
at any rate. 

He distinctly heard a low faint scream, as 
if afar off, coming through many walls and 
doors, and even across miles of distance. He 
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hardly recognised what it was at first ; but the 
thought of it grew on him, till he could seem 
to realise what a fearful, heart-piercing shriek 
that must have been. Then a species of awe, 
a strange new sensation ran through him, a 
desire to be gone out of this silence and soli- 
tude, a yearning for some human voice. He 
had never felt this before ; he was ashamed of 
it now ; but it grew on him. He felt that he 
must go. The noise of his footstep, deadened 
on the floor-cloth of the office, sounded low 
and ghostly ; the door creaked as he opened 
it ; the passage was dim and full of shadows. 
The sharp metallic click of the lock as he 
turned the key of his private room sounded 
preternaturally loud. Hastily he walked out 
into the streets, and with the first sight of the 
human life which still partially filled them a 
load was lifted from his mind. He was step- 
ping out briskly, determined to walk to his 
house, or at all events part of the way, on this 
beautiful summer's evening, when he passed 
into a small crowd at the corner of the 
street. There was much talking and excite- 
ment, yet it did not look as if a drunken man 
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or a hysterical woman was the cause. He saw 
that most of the people had papers in their 
hands. Some news had arrived no doubt. 
He would not trouble himself with it ; but the 
newsboys saw him, thrust their bills into his 
face, sang out their headlines volubly : 

4 Extraordinary intelligence! News from 
America ! Civil war ! War of races ! Ex- 
termination of the negro T 

Horton started at this — the negotiations 
with General Shebang were hardly con- 
cluded. He had not anticipated so speedy a 
result. He took the newspaper, paid for it, 
and stood and read it. There had been a 
smart fight in Arkansas, ten negroes killed, 
more wounded ; a town besieged by the blacks 
a thousand strong, a steamer full of armed 
whites sent off to repulse them, large bodies 
of whites marching by land. If the whites 
could hold out till morning they would be 
saved ; if their ammunition failed they would 
be massacred to a man. The bitter hatred 
of black and white had found a fearful vent, 
the passions of the people were already at an 
awful height. 
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He walked on again, slower now, swinging 
the paper in his hand. A week ago, and he 
would not have felt like this. He would have 
watched the progress of the struggle as un- 
moved as he would have the mimic warfare 
of the chessboard. The actors would have 
been mere puppets, shadows to him, not tan- 
gible realities of flesh and blood, capable of 
feeling pain and suffering death. Whether 
it was that he really was growing aged and 
less firm of nerve ; whether it was that the 
events of the day, the visit to Carlotta's dis- 
used rooms, the memories of their past life 
and disappointments, the strange scream he 
had heard, or fancied he heard ; whether he 
was growing more human, less a machine, or 
what ? But a deep sense of guilt hung over 
him. He had not, it was true, set these 
wretched men at the miserable trade of war, 
and at the most awful form of that war — of 
race and of domestic revolution. He was not 
the leader, not the spirit of the movement. 
He had not planned it ; but he had furnished 
the sinews, he had found the raoaey. Every 
coin that he had handed over to Shebang was 
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the price of a human being's life. It would 
cause the shedding of blood that would out- 
weigh it — it was worth its weight of blood. 
Not till now had the awful responsibility, the 
horrible responsibility of his position flashed 
upon him. He had looked upon it as purely 
a commercial speculation. He had looked at 
the pros and cons of profit and loss in that 
light. He had considered its probable success, 
he had endeavoured to guard against its pos- 
sible failure. He had taken every precaution 
to guard himself against pecuniary loss. But 
this, this had never occurred to him. These 
men were even at that moment slaughtering 
each other; blood was flowing, wounds and 
death were doing their miserable work. Pain 
was stalking triumphantly over that wretched 
land. And he, walking safely, in perfect 
bodily health, along the quiet and orderly 
London street, respectable and esteemed in 
the eyes of the world, was the cause and the 
support of this terrible wholesale murder. 
He had encouraged it, his money had supplied 
the ammunition. He shuddered for the first 
time in his life. The devil seemed to dog his 
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heels. ' The death and murder of a world be 
on thee, monster !' 

Who does not remember the fearful loath- 
ing with which Faust contemplates Mephisto- 
pheles after Marguerite is thrown into prison, 
and the consciousness of his evil deeds comes 
back on the unhappy scholar ? Horton shud- 
dered at himself first, then — how prone is 
human nature to throw its faults upon some 
one else!- — he turned on Louis. Louis had 
inspired him to do this thing; Louis had 
advised him, convinced him of the practica- 
bility of the enterprise; Louis had betrayed 
Carlotta; Louis had betrayed him into this ; 
Louis had been the fiend of his life. This was 
not just, Horton ! He will not remain in this 
mind long ; but for the time it contracted his 
brow into a lowering frown. Then he began 
to calculate whether Shebang had arrived yet; 
he hardly had — at any rate he could be but 
just landed in Orleans, carrying with him the 
fatal money. These preliminary riots must 
have been fomented by his agents; on his 
arrival the great flame would burst forth. 
The misery of his mind, the loathing which 
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filled him at these sickening thoughts, told 
on his bodily frame. He paused, and looked 
round for a cab. There was none in sight. 
He stood and waited, a hansom was sure to 
pass in a few minutes. Just then a boy rush- 
ing out of a dark court, a short cut, into the 
full light of the crowded thoroughfare, his 
market, almost stumbled up against him. The 
boy had a great bundle of damp papers 
under his arm, a flaring bill in his hand. 
He cast this last at Horton's feet, flung two 
stones on it to keep it from blowing away, and 
began to shout : 

4 Fifth edition ! Latest from America — ar- 
rest of the leader of the revolution — more 
slaughter — horrible scenes!' 

Horton held out his hand. He did not stay 
for the change of his sixpence — he motioned 
the boy away. He read as he stood : 

'New York, Night. 

'General Shebang, the notorious Com- 
munist, was arrested at New Orleans at six this 
evening, by order of the President. He had 
on his person funds to the amount of a million 
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dollars, which he was carrying to the heads l 

of the revolution. The fighting — ' ' 

Horton read no more ; a cab passed, he 
hailed it, and stepped into it. 

'Thank God!' he muttered, ' no more 
blood.' 

He did not regret the loss of the money 
— a load was lifted from his heart. As he 
passed up the steps of his mansion he did 
not notice a form that shrunk away into the 
darkness — a slight bent figure, prematurely 
old, with untrimmed beard and whiskers. ' It 
is him,' the form was muttering; 'but her — 
how long? how long?' And the creature 
shivered in the warm summer night. 




CHAPTER V. 



*' 



Maijd's eyes were red and swollen with secret 
weeping. She was not handsome at her best; 
these red eyes disfigured her greatly. They 
were in Paris, at the toilette; she acted as 
Carlotta's maid now. Carlotta, who had not 
noticed these eyes before, now that she came 
to sit before the glass, saw them reflected in 
the mirror, and began to sneer and rail at her, 
and bitterly stung her with cutting sarcasm. 
The day before they had learnt of Victor's 
death. As he had no papers about him, and 
no one claimed his body, it was almost a year 
before the news filtered about and reached 
them. But it did at last ; and it struck Maud 
down like a blow from a hammer. She had 
spent the night in silent weeping. She had 
tried her best to remove the traces of tears, 
knowing that her mistress would taunt and 
torture her, but could not quite succeed. 
Carlotta sneered at her for an old fool* 
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He was only twenty-five, she said ; Maud was 
forty-six. Was she crying for her son, poor 
girl ? There, she should have a new bonnet. 
She taunted her with her want of luck, with 
the manifest failure of her life, the plainness 
of her face. She actually rejoiced, or affected 
to rejoice, that it was her lover who had killed 
Victor. 

Then Maud's temper, so long subdued, 
began to rise. The crushed worm turned ; but 
it was only to give its tormentor the pleasure 
of seeing it writhe and make vain impotent at- 
tempts to sting, the very failure of which was 
another torture to itself. Maud had put up 
with the tempers and the insults that had 
been poured upon her these months and 
months, in the secret hope, nay the conviction, 
that Victor would most assuredly follow Car- 
lotta. Wherever Carlotta was, there he would 
be sure to come. Her only chance of ever 
seeing him again was to remain in the service 
of this woman, who knew her failing, who 
whipped her with it. But now, after these 
weary months of waiting, Victor was dead — 
slain by the brutal lover of this very woman, 
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her bitter task-master. And that gorgeous 
creature, still blazing in the very zenith of her 
fatal beauty, turned and laughed at her — 
laughed at her for ill-luck, triumphed in the 
good luck, the magnificent fortune that had 
attended her, and everything belonging to her, 
even to Louis' pistol, which had slain Victor. 
Maud's hand trembled, and her fingers 
clenched till the nails dug themselves into her 
very flesh in the eager desire to clutch the 
neck of this evil thing that sat all lovely in 
the chair before her — to clutch the beautiful 
neck till a red mark grew round it, till the 
eyes started from their sockets, till the face, so 
white now, grew dark and livid, till the heart 
of this cruel tyrant ceased to beat. She 
knew not how she restrained herself, but 
she did — crushing herself down to the last, 
trampling her feelings under-foot. Carlotta 
saw the effort, and laughed at her. She picked 
up a sharp stout bodkin that lay upon the 
table, a miniature stiletto, and told Maud to 
take it and plunge it into her neck, 'just 
here,' she said, 'here,' pointing to the soft 
swelling beauty of her bust. * Drive it in — 
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kill, kill, kill!' And a bright light shone in 
her eyes; and it looked almost as if she wished 
Maud would attack her, in order that she 
might fly at her in return, and tear her in 
pieces. 

Then, as Maud busied herself with the 
-hair, and affected to take no notice of the bod- 
kin, Carlotta jeered at her for being afraid, 
a coward — and with a backward jerk of her 
arm sent the sharp point of the tiny stiletto 
into Maud's wrist. Maud uttered a cry, and 
dropped the hair, and sank down on an otto- 
man, and burst into tears. Then Carlotta bit 
and stung her again with bitter words. 

< 1 shall go, 1 said Maud at last. 

4 Go, with pleasure ; and where to ? Who 
will take you after being in my service, you 
fool ? No lady would admit you into the house. ' 

6 1 know it,' said Maud ; ' I shall become a 
sister of mercy/ 

1 A sister of mercy ! to foment old sores 
and watch the dying ! How nice ! what a de* 
licious amusement ! there are no smells in that 
occupation. Imagine Victor now brought in 
on a door — pale, wounded, bleeding — ' 
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Maud rushed from the room. She left 
within the hour, fully determined, as she had 
said, to become a sister of mercy. But she 
first went back to Vienna, sought out Victor's 
burial-place. It was in one of the cemeteries 
unmarked ; but she had no difficulty in find- 
ing the spot, for the authorities had taken pre- 
cautions to identify it if inquiries should ever 
be made respecting the English stranger 
found dead in the grove with the bullet 
through his forehead. Maud set up a monu- 
ment to him, and waited till it was finished, 
and came day by day for weeks to sit by this 
the grave of her one only hope, her one only 
romance. She was a guilty woman, no doubt — 
a fool you may call her, with her five-and- 
forty-years — a dupe, an idiot. But remember 
the crushed feelings, the long, long years of 
petty tyrannies, of miserable repressions ; re- 
member the heart screwed down, suppressed 
for so many weary years. She was but another 
victim of the circumstances of our social life. 
Victor was more to blame than she was. He 
had youth, freedom, money, every blessing. He 
ruined her for the gratification of the hour. 
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In return she worshipped him. Now she alone 
— the despised, the contemned — sat by his 
tomb and wept, and grew pale, sighing her 
very heart away. An old fool at forty-six! 
His tomb was not only the tomb of the 
only one who, however cruel in the end, had 
ever been kind to her, but was the tomb or 
all her hopes. Never again would the flower 
blossom for her. The flower of love, which to 
some blooms afresh time after time, had in 
her crushed life come to perfection but once ; 
and that once was withered and snapped ofF 
and trampled in the dust. If he had lived — 
let him be ever so cruel, ever so unfaithful — 
if he had lived ! But he was dead, and the 
world was dead to her. 

She waited there a full month, weeping 
daily by the tomb, and then left for England, 
and, as she said, became a sister of mercy. In 
Carlotta's service she had saved a considerable 
sum of money. She had other references "of 
her early days. They were glad to get this 
subdued, quiet woman of forty-five, with her 
soft touch, her gentle ways, into their ranks. 
She is there now : still subdued, quiet. To 



% 
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the last she will be subdued and quiet. All 
the life has been beaten out of her, all the feel- 
ings and hopes and joys have been trampled 
down and pressed into the dust, from her 
earliest youth upwards. How many are there 
like her — for this Maud is no fiction, but a 
real woman who lived and breathed and had 
her being — and hundreds like her exist at this 
hour ! Poor crushed miserable creatures, will 
not their one sin — that of a craving for a little 
love — be forgiven them ? 

And Carlotta calmly brushed her own hair, 
smoothing out the splendid sweep of the glossy 
magnificence, and gloried in the fulness of her 
own life. She marked the richness of her eyes, 
the delicate fringe of the eyelid, the well- 
marked eyebrow, the smoothness of the fore- 
head. There was not a wrinkle in it. Why is 
it that these women escape the march of 
time? Even in the Antinous, there is a 
grove between the eyebrows, as if the brow 
contracted, if not with care or anxiety, with 
thought. But here there was no wrinkle, no 
line ; all was smooth as polished marble. Is it 
not their sublime selfishness ? Or rather, per- 

tol. in. g 
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haps sublime self -concentration. They carry 
this concentration of themselves to a length, 
that even the cares and troubles, the anxious 
thoughts that must beset them in their career 
of guilt, pass away like the hours of the day, 
unnoticed. Even remorse fails to touch them ; 
they may feel it, but it glides away, leaving 
no mark behind. But Carlotta never felt 
remorse. Her sublime self-concentration was 
so great, so perfect, and she had always acted 
with such perfect adherence to what is 
called ' the logic of her type,' that she never 
knew what it was. What is remorse ? It is 
regret that we have committed an act, or left 
undone an act that would have contributed 
to our moral happiness. If we had done so 
and so, we should be much nearer to moral 
perfection than we are now. The regret that 
we have not done so is remorse. Now Car- 
lotta had no image of moral perfection in her 
mind to which to aspire. The concep- 
tion of such an idea was impossible to her. 
Her only idea of perfection was physical and 
mental gratification of self. The only remorse 
that was possible to her was the regret that 
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she had omitted to enjoy some gratification 
that had been in her power ; or that she had 
neglected to seize an opportunity which might 
have led to pleasure in the future. But so 
consistent had been her pursuit of pleasure, 
that she could not reproach herself with any 
deviation, however slight, from the ideal per- 
fection of her mind. Therefore she could not 
possibly feel remorse. Those who are con- 
sistent to their own belief nfever can ; and she 
had been consistent. Was she happy ? With- 
out any hesitation, I say that she was — that 
she had been happy, far happier than thou- 
sands — even sublimely happy in her own self- 
concentrated way. The grandest absurdity 
with which poor humanity tries to console 
itself is the miserable fallacy that only the 
good can be really happy. This is in itself a 
contradiction ; for the really good will feel 
the wretchedness of others too much ever to 
enjoy themselves. It is one of those fallacies 
with which the disappointed human mind tries 
to console itself. It has failed to get the 
carriage and pair, the furs and ermine of the 
wicked ; therefore it savs, i Ah, but only the 
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good can be happy.' This evil woman, this 
being in human form who did not deserve 
the name of woman, had been, and still was, 
transcendently happy. She enjoyed herself. 
She was to herself an unfailing source of ex- 
quisite delight. The glossy smoothness of her 
hair as she brushed it filled her with an in- 
ward pleasure. The richness of her eyes, the 
smooth forehead, the swelling bust, reflected 
in the glass, the beauteous curves of the grace- 
ful arms, — all these filled her with a joy un- 
speakable. She lingered over her toilette that 
.•she might enjoy herself. There was much in 
iihis that kept Time from touching her. He 
ripened her as the sunshine ripens the peach. 
Her beauty was like that of the hot-house grape, 
it came to perfection just when all the fruits 
•of the garden faded away, and withered up 
with the cold and the blasts of winter. Just 
-when other women were withering and decay- 
ing — when their skin turned yellow and dry, 
when the hair came out of their heads, and 
here and there was a streak of gray, when 
the hands grew thin and bony, — she, instead of 
this, grew even lovelier, richer, full of a mag- 
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nificent overpowering beauty. It was the time 
of the full moon with her. She did not even 
regret the loss of the position she had held as 
Horton's wife ; she had had excitement and ad- 

* 

miration far greater than ever she could have 

had there. The dull splendour of their home 

« 

had palled and deadened on her long before 
she left with Louis. She had longed for a 
wild maddening life ; a life of feverish excite- 
ment, in the midst of which she could exhibit 
her own grand coolness, her own insulting 
calm. And she had had such a life. 

The Archduke was sucked as dry as an 
orange. He had never been very wealthy. He- 
had vast possessions somewhere, with an un- 
pronounceable name ; but though they were: 

teeming with oil and wine, a veritable garden. 

« 

upon the earth, and filled with a noble popula- 
tion, — tall men and handsome women, in- 
genious, industrious — yet they returned but a 
small income comparatively. This is a puzzle 
to us English. We cannot understand how 
lands like these, full of fertility, smiling with 
corn, tilled by a fine race of men, can exist 
side by side with so singular a deficiency 
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of hard cash. But such is, and has always 
been, the fact upon certain parts of the Con- 
tinent. So the Archduke had very little 
money. She soon spurred him on to get 
some, when she rejoined him in Vienna after 
the rustication in Styria. She soon taught 
him the way to get money. She opened the 
eyes of the dull militaire to the capabilities for 
borrowing which a man in his position pos- 
sesses. Under her directions he used these 
powers to the farthest extent, and she flung the 
money about, and carried away Vienna with 
her this time more violently than ever. The 
Archduke, at her instigation, built a theatre 
for her ; and here she tried her voice and her 
figure for the first time on the stage, with a 
success that was positively a triumph. These 
southern excitable people worshipped this god- 
dess of beauty and song, and — it must be owned 
— this goddess of guilt. Sin in its poverty- 
stricken state is repulsive, disagreeable — it 
smells of sin — pah! take it away. But sin in 
the palace, draped with silk and scarlet, adorned 
with rubies and precious stones, glittering in 
diamonds, walking upon velvet — clad too in 
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all the glories of bodily beauty — sin then 
becomes a goddess, an Astarte ; and as we 
one and all have a streak of evil in our nature, 
that streak goes out to meet her, and strews 
the path before her with flowers and incense ; 
so they rushed to see her in the theatre, and 
applauded her to the skies; and the foolish 
Archduke, who had begun to be a little 
alarmed at the cost, which had in part 
become apparent even to his dull head, was 
carried away again, and rejoiced, and went 
about in a glory of joy, in the treasure that 
he had found. Then the poor fool, who had 
previously felt secure enough, grew jealous 
of her, and watched her day and night ; and 
Carlotta, seeing his folly, fed it day and night, 
first with love and caresses, then with meetings 
with other lovers, till his frenzy reached its 
height, and he was as wax in her fingers, 
wax that she moulded to her own ends, and 
those ends were Money, 

Our wretchedly feeble moralists make such 
a fuss about racing and cards ; but especially 
racing. It is so dreadful, so horrid, so awful. 
It leads to ruin and to suicide. People lose 
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their last half-sovereign and cut their throats, 
by dozens, all through this terrible racing, 
this betting and gambling on horses. Verily, 
for one who is ruined by horses and by 
betting, ten are ruined by women ; for their 
cry is ever the same : Money, money, money. 
The daughter of the horseleech is a moderate 
person compared to them; they suck away 
the very sap of the oldest tree, they undermine 
it till it falls. 

He was sucked as dry as an orange. The 
money-lenders would advance no more. He 
could sell nothing — he tried to. Then he ap- 
plied to the paternal government for a grant 
to pay his debts. This they listened to in part. 
They gave him a large sum ; he gave it to 
Carlotta — she spent it. Then he asked for 
more. A second time he did the same with 
the grant they made him. The third time 
they refused him, and he was finished. He 
actually had not the money with which to pay 
his personal attendants. In good truth the 
paternal government — which, now that it had 
the chance, was going to use it, and put a stop 
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to his extravagance — was very glad that he 
could not pay his servants. 

They knew what that meant. He must re- 
turn to his estates in the country; there, if 
he had no money, he could at least live — his 
tenants would supply him with every neces- 
sary of life. His rivers would supply him 
with fish ; his forests with game. Corn and 
wine grew in his fields and vineyards. He 
would be only short of actual cash. But the 
prospect was as death to the poor Archduke. 
This excitement, this leading the rout, had 
become a part of his very existence. He could 
not leave it — could not stand it. He asked 
Carlotta to sell her diamonds; that would 
keep them going another three months at all 
events. 

Carlotta met the proposal with a storm of 
indignation. Then would she come with him 
to his house in the country ? 4 To that dull 
hole V exclaimed the lady. Not she. He must 
be a fool to suppose she would. 

They lingered on till the crisis came : the 
theatre was closed. The Archduke's very 
valet left him; his friends stood aloof, the 
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very friends who had cheered him on, whose 
admiration of her had been his ruin. At last 
there was nothing left but starvation or re- 
treat to his estate. Fool as he was, the Arch- 
duke chose the latter. He left for his place, 
in vain begging Carlotta on his knees to ac- 
company him. She laughed at him. He had 
to go, and be satisfied with his forests, his 
rivers, his game and fish, his mansion, and 
his wife — without this inestimable jewel. 
Hard fate, poor fellow ! 

There were no lack of aspirants for Car- 
lotta's favour after his departure ; but she was 
wary. She was not going to sell her charms 
too cheaply. These men, who had seen her 
extravagance, were no fools ; they wanted to 
have the eclat of possessing her, just as they 
wanted the Sclat of possessing the finest horse 
or the latest thing in fashion. But they 
wanted to get her as cheap as possible. They 
wanted to bind her down to so much a month. 
Carlotta turned up her nose. She wanted a 
fool; another fool was not to be got in Vienna. 
You see, even the fools had had their eyes 
opened by the departure of the Archduke. For 
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a moment she thought of taking an engage- 
ment in one of the Vienna theatres, but gave 
it up almost immediately. For the opposite 
faction — the Archduke's cousin's faction — now 
that the Archduke had fled, would fall upon 
her with all their might. She should be 
hissed. No ; Vienna was no place for her at 
present. So she left for Paris. Here she 
found herself at a discount. Her beauty was 
superb — her voice excellent ; but then, said 
the manager, she had no reputation. Car- 
lotta replied that she could make a reputation 
for voice in one night. Madame mistook him ; 
really, ah, well — madame understood the repu- 
tation he meant was a la Boulevard. In point 
of fact she was not notorious enough in a 
guilty sense there — the voice went for no- 
thing, the beauty ditto. 

Carlotta smiled ; she knew she could soon 
create that reputation ; but her difficulty was 
money. Except diamonds, and these she 
would not even pawn; she had nothing 
wherewith to make a sensation. This kind 
of reputation requires capital to make it, just 
like any other. On examination she found 
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her capital to consist of just 500Z. That would 
not serve her a month. This was a day or two 
before Maud left her. Then Carlotta set her- 
self seriously to work to think. The result 
was this : she was still Horton's wife. He had 
taken no suit out against her. He was afraid 
of the exposure ; he dreaded it evidently. 
She would go to England, see him, demand 
an annuity large enough to keep her from 
want at all events; she would insist upon it. 
She would dog him everywhere. If he 
refused, his only alternative was to enter a 
suit of divorce; till then she could live as 
his wife, and he was answerable for her debts. 
If he entered such a suit, she would op- 
pose it and appear in court in person. The 
exposure would be tremendous — the revela- 
tions would fascinate the public ; she should 
gain a tremendous reputation ; at all events, 
she should find what she wanted — a rich fool. 
This was her best game. She hastened to 
carry it into execution. She started for Eng- 
land. She went back to the house in Mayfair, 
the scene of her triumphs in the long, long 
past. The servants were struck dumb at the 
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sight of her. They dared not oppose her, for, 
as she said, she was still their master's wife. 
She entered her private room, taking the key 
from the major-domo, as Horton had done but 
a few weeks previously. She looked with a 
smile at the shawl on the chair, the scarf on the 
floor. At all events, he had felt sufficientlv to 
let these remain. He was not quite steel ; she 
should move him yet. She might even — who 
knows? — these old men, with all their iron 
wills, were weak and vain as water. Her spirits 
rose. She determined to work upon him well. 
He had gone to Avonbourne ; she would follow 
him — she would throw herself on her knees — 
call on her father Pierce to help her — shed 
tears — hold his hand and refuse to let it go. 
Ha, ha, ha ! It would be quite dramatic— quite. 
Her spirits rose higher still. She ordered the 
carriage to take her to the station. As she 
stepped into it, a form — the same that had 
turned away disappointed when Horton came 
— ran forward from the corner of the street, 
gesticulating wildly to the coachman to stop. 
The footman on the step of the mansion saw 
him— breathless, but still beckoning— come to 
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a stand, and then walk as fast as possible after 
the carriage. The form was muttering to 
itself, ' I knew it, I knew it ! I knew she would 
come back if only I waited long enough. I 
will not lose sight of her again !' 
It was Francis. 




CHAPTER VI. 



If there is one thing more than another 
the remembrance of which may fairly give us 
some hopes of a real progress towards a better 
state, to some approach to an earthly mil- 
lennium — if there is one thing which may 
give us some reasonable belief in the pos- 
sibility of such a state of things, it is the 
science of medicine. Of course there still 
remain cases which are hopelessly incurable — 
is there not a hospital for incurables? Of 
course even now death in the end takes away 
those who, in their person, exhibit the won- 
derful length to which the art of healing has 
been carried. But what a marvellous advance, 
what an almost miraculous progress, the 
science of medicine has made ! We live among 
such constant proofs of it, it is daily and 
hourly before our eyes, that we do not realise 
it. If there is any sign of illness among us, 
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we say, i Send for the doctor;' just as we should 
say, ( Send for the carpenter and mend this 
chair;' and, unless in extreme cases, with 
scarcely any more concern. We live in such 
security, we feel that we have got a body- 
guard of clever and accomplished men ever 
on the alert around us, keeping disease at bay 
— ever ready to rush to our assistance, and 
armed with unascertained powers. It is so 
common for people to be cured, that we think 
nothing of it. Nevertheless there was a time, 
and that not so very long ago, when these 
very common simple cases that are now 
thought nothing of were almost always fatal, 
from the want of knowledge of the right way 
of dealing with them. The medical school of 
that day had its remedy for them ; but that 
remedy was a fallacy. Those lived who had 
the strength — those died who had it not. 
This is particularly exemplified in cases 
where surgery is required. How many thou- 
sands of wounded and maimed human crea- 
tures have lingered for days and weeks in 
horrible agony, in the times gone past, simply 
for want of knowledge on the part of the 
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surgeon of those times ! Now what magnifi- 
cent operations are performed — what truly- 
marvellous skill is exhibited — and crushed 
and wounded humanity recovered from the 
very jaws of death ! The discovery of vac- 
cination, chloroform, Peruvian bark, quinine 
— these, and these alone, mark an era in the 
history of man. But besides these more broad 
illustrations, there is an advance in a thou- 
sand lesser matters— in the general style of 
practice, in the degree of intelligence versus 
traditionary usage now brought to bear. 
Speaking within certain limits, and these of 
very wide extent, there is, humanly speaking, 
hardly anything that modern medical science 
cannot cure. This is a cheering and grateful 
thought amid so much that is miserable and 
discouraging in our days. At least we are 
slowly gaining an empire over pain: some 
are even sanguine enough to prophesy that it 
is the first step towards a victory over death 
— at least over death from natural decay. 
The popular impression this progress has 
made is very conspicuous — it has resulted in 
an almost child-like faith in the doctor. Send 
vol, ni. H 
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for the doctor — he can do anything : and cer- 
tainly it often seems as if he really could 
do anything. This progress more especially 
affects the poor. In the old days they had 
little better chance of escaping, if disease or 
accident befell them, than the savages in the 
woods, whose only resource was a eharm or a 
spell or some traditionary herb. Now, good 
medical advice is within the reach of almost 
all ; and if the death-rate is not materially 
lowered (other causes contribute to keep it 
high), yet there must be an immense diminu- 
tion in the extent of human suffering. 

When Noel felt faint, and staggered till 
he reached the sofa, the waiters and those 
who had rushed to the spot, took the lead in 
his place, and they speedily had a surgeon 
in the place. He had them all out of the 
room in a twinkling, and sent a piece of paper 
with a few lines scribbled on it to a certain 
establishment, from whence, in the course of 
half an hour, there came two fine and rosy- 
cheeked women, glowing with health from 
the midst of disease. They were trained 
nurses, those blessings of our day. 
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How shall I describe the sensation that 
tore poor Noel's heart as he sat in the draw- 
ing-room, idle perforce, and listened to Heloise's 
groans when they brought her back to con- 
sciousness and to the feeling of her pain? 
The man had no idea of what he felt himself. 
A choking lump rose up in his throat. He 
dared not walk up and down lest he should 
disturb her. Disturb her? There was no 
chance of her going to sleep to be disturbed. 
To sit still was a torture — almost a hell. 
Another surgeon came in an hour or two.. 
Noel having recovered from his faintness had 
given orders that further assistance should be 
called in; and had himself sent to a man 
whose name he had heard as high in the pro- 
fession. He wished to go and fetch this gen- 
tleman in person ; yet he could not tear him- 
self away. If she died while he was absent ? 
He dared not go. This surgeon who had just 
come in heard him give the address to the 
messenger, heard the urgent appeal for haste, 
and slipped out at another door and inter- 
cepted the man. He gave him a note telling 
the man of reputation that he need not come 
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till morning— there was no immediate danger 
at all events. By these means he knew he 
should gain the favour of the man of reputa- 
tion, who would be enabled to have a quiet 
night's rest. The man of reputation would 
remember him, would throw fees in his way. 
There really was no need of further advice 
-at present. These two men were good and 
-clever surgeons — they saw in an instant they 
liad got hold of a good paymaster ; they were 
•determined to do their best, and they did it. 
In an hour or so of the most miserable wait- 
ing that he had ever experienced in his life, 
one of them came into the drawing-room and 
told Noel that there was no present danger. 
She was not so very badly burnt; it was 
more the shock to a delicate system that they 
feared — more the after effects. The lower 
limbs and extremities had chiefly suffered. 
Noel shuddered, and his teeth ground toge- 
ther. The feet had entirely escaped, thanks 
to the fact that she had not taken her boots 
off having no slippers, you see. The stays 
had prevented the flames rising higher than 
her waist — luckily she had taken the body of 
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her dress off, and there was nothing to carry 
the fire higher. The burns were in fact super- 
ficial, not dangerous — extremely painful even 
after the use of every appliance, but not 
dangerous. What they dreaded was the after 
time, when she began to recover from them. 
It seemed to them that her body was in a 
low state — had been so for some time — as if 
she had been suffering mental trouble that 
had worried and worn upon her (this cut into 
Noel like a whip). There was the danger of 
fever — perhaps the brain might be affected. 
However, they must hope for the best : she was 
going on favourably at present, at all events. 

This he said in a low voice ; Noel listening 
intently, and barely a word that was not ac- 
companied by groans from the bedroom. The 
surgeon went back to the bedside. Noel got 
up and went into his room, and leant his 
head on his hand, and tried to shut out these 
low groans. It was in vain; they pierced 
through the walls, through his hands ; nothing 
could deaden or stop them. Tired as if he 
had walked twenty miles, exhausted with ex- 
citement and anxiety, he lay down on the 
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bed with his clothes on, and tried to sleep, 
knowing that he could not see her. But the 
groans came at regular intervals — now low, 
now loud, but ever the same; it seemed as 
if they came with every second breath she 
drew; so he calculated, comparing them with 
his own inhalation. 

He thrust the pillow against his head — he 
covered himself with the counterpane. In 
vain — the low groan penetrated through all ; 
he could not shut it out. He grew hot and 
feverish, the night was warm —he sat by the 
window again, and gazed out upon the Thames, 
as Heloise had done but a little hour before. 
The great clock-face in the tower at West- 
minster was still illuminated, showing him the 
time ; the moon had shifted a little, and the 
shadow of the opposite shore reached half 
across the river, and the tall shot-towers cast 
great bridges of darkness sheer from shore 
to shore. But underneath, close underneath, 
where the white granite of the embankment 
was softened into marble by the light, there 
the moonbeams fell as a silver shower upon 
the waves, the restless tidal waves. Lifting 
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his eyes, the calm cold moon met them/ full, 
as it had done that dreadful night when he 
struggled among the weeds with his over- 
turned boat drifting away with the current, 
and his strength failing him ; he remembered 
the stern resolution of that hour — the re- 
proach he had cast upon himself for his feeble- 
ness, his impatience — the stern resolution, if 
life were only granted him, to return to Avon- 
bourne, to win her by fair means or foul, to 
tear her away. And he had done so, and 
now he would have given the whole world 
to have her back again, sleeping peacefully, 
safely in that room whose light he had seen 
again and again from beneath the old oak- 
tree. No thought of the guilt, the crime into 
which he had been leading her, came to him 
then. It was her bodily pain that he thought 
of only; that bodily pain which drove those 
low and regular groans through him minute 
by minute. 

If he could but undo the work of the last 
few hours ! If he could but put her back into 
that pony- carriage from which he had assisted 
her — almost compelled her to descend ! If the 
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train had only broken down, injured him and 
spared her, that she might have returned ! If 
he had only sunk that terrible night among 
the weeds — yes, sunk out of sight — and lain 
unheeded at the bottom, covered with the mud 
and slime, so that only she could have es- 
caped! He rebelled against Heaven — the 
very Heaven that had saved him, and cursed 
it for putting the thought into his mind, the 
idea of untwisting the spiral coil of the weed 
around his leg. It should have interfered. 
Heaven had given him his wish, and this 
was the result. He cursed himself, he hated 
himself. His hands went twisting ever in and 
out. The great drops of perspiration stood 
upon his brow, and the breeze from the river 
seemed like the hot blast from the mouth of 
Hades. It might have been that the fire, as 
people say, had got into his eyes; it might 
have been the effect of the extraordinary ex- 
citement into which he had been thrown or the 
working of that marvellous unconscious cere- 
bration of which our physiologists tell us — - 
his weary body almost slept as he sat — but 
his mind, or whatever it was, filled the room 
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with fire. The red flame shot up the walls — 
glided up them with a horrible irresistible 
motion, , and as it seemed a silent swish, as 
waves of water might over a smooth sand. 
The ends of the great tongues of flame curled 
over and met in a pointed arch in the ceiling 
overhead, and a stifling wind, a hot blast, 
filled his nostrils with suffocating heat. The 
moon turned a dark red, a blood red, and 
a mist of fire — a glowing yellowy ignis fatuus 
filled the space without, and rolled up the 
river and blotted out the stars, till it seemed 
as if the whole world was oil fire. A silent 
fire — no crackle, no hiss; a silent blaze that 
wrapped everything in its all-enveloping arms, 
and circled him round on every side. And 
Heloise stood before him, and he pursued her 
— she a mass of fire, a pillar of flame ! 

He rushed after her, and she fled before 
him ; and still he followed and followed, and 
yelled to her to stop that he might save her; 
and still she ran on, and instead of screaming, 
groaned as she went, and great drops of blood 
fell from her and spotted the path as he ran; 
and a horror filled him, and he woke. 
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It was the phantasmagoria of an over- 
wrought and exhausted brain. He woke and 
found it but just past midnight ; and still the 
groans — ceaseless, regular as the tick of the 
clock. He could not rest. With a stealthy- 
footstep he went out into the night, and 
paced the Strand, past the Charing-cross Sta- 
tion and over Westminster-bridge, and still 
the groans followed him and rang in his ears; 
and the burden of them was now that he was 
deserting her — she waa suffering unknown 
agony, and he was afraid to stay and listen 
to her. Coward ! 

Then he went back and sat in his room 
again, and waited; and still the groans went 
on. Till the moon sank in the west, and the 
river faded out of sight in the mist, and the 
pale stars grew fainter and the dawn broke; 
and still the groans. 

At his mockery of a breakfast — groans. 
At his mockery of a lunch — groans. At his 
dinner, at his tea — groans. At his supper — 
groans. The whole night through — groans. 
Thus it lasted three days and three nights, and 
neither skill nor science, not even Money, the 
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all-powerful, could quiet those awful sounds. 
They could hear it all through the house. 
They heard it in the smoking-room, and men 
laid down their pipes and looked grave, and 
the words of the old, old Book came into 
their hearts, if it was but for a moment^ l In 
the midst of life we are in death.' It pene- 
trated into the dining-room as they sat at the 
table-d'hote, and thechink of the glasses and the 
rattle of the knives could not drown it; and 
the talk was hushed, and the laugh repressed, 
and the wine flowed less freely. Down even 
to the very kitchen, where the cooks toiled in 
the grimy heat ; and they turned pale even 
in that furnace, and said, * Poor thing, poor 
thing ; may Heaven have mercy on her !' 
Out even into the street, till those who had 
business that way hurried by, as by the door 
of a place where a pestilence dwelt. At last 
the landlord, good-natured and forbearing as 
he was, finding his purse suffer, could not re- 
press a complaint to Noel, and Noel hired of 
him the whole floor upon which Heloise lay, 
and paid him part in advance. This was in 
some sense a daily comfort to him, for now 
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he could go out into the long corridor, all his 
own, and walk from end to end in his stock- 
ings. There he paced to and fro restlessly 
night and day, day and night ; till at last, as 
the fourth day drew on, the physician, the man 
of reputation, came to him and whispered a 
few words ; and Noel went back into his bed- 
room, and held by the very sill of the window 
to keep himself still — for she, she was sinking 
into a sleep, and from that sleep she must 
wake to live or — die. There he sat till tired 
Nature claimed her due of him also ; and his 
head fell heavily on the window-ledge, and his 
slept. A total unconsciousness, a living death. 
One of the surgeons stole in and closed the 
window gently, flinging a light shawl — Heloise's 
shawl— over his shoulders, and laid a pillow so 
that his head would roll on it if he moved. He 
slept heavily in that rude position hour on 
hour, and when he awoke his first whisper 
was 4 Is she awake ?' No ; she was not. Then 
a waking watch began. Would she ever 
wake? The long, long day darkened into 
night, and the night became day, and then 
she woke. And the physician came and told 
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Noel that she would live; and the strong 
man's head was lowered in silent gratitude, 
and the tears — ay, the tears gathered in his 
eyes, and rolled down his bronzed cheek un- 
noticed and unfelt. 

Then after a while came the time when he 
was allowed to enter and to see her. He had 
prepared his mind for a dreadful shock — he 
had expected to see her looking ghastly. To 
his extreme surprise she was not. There was 
no sign on her face of what she had gone 
through ; but the voice — it was so low and 
faint that he could scarcely hear it. But we 
are quick to catch the sound of our name 
uttered by those we love. He bent over her ; 
he knelt at her side. She saw and understood 
the light in his face ; she knew the deep, deep 
love, the unutterable tenderness, and she 
smiled, a smile of the deepest joy. He took 
her hand ; her hand showed it more than 
anything — so thin and shrunken. He caressed 
it, kissing it gently, as gently as if that kiss 
could hurt it. 

Then came the time when he was not only 
allowed to see her, but watched by her bedside 
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hour after hour, sitting still and silent — 
motionless if she slept. He read to her when 
she showed impatience and restlessness. It 
was his turn now, as it had been hers when he 
was brought into Bourne Manor all maimed 
by the fall from the cliff. She was propped up 
now, and could talk for a little while. They 
were feeding her with stronger meat — the 
chief difficulty was her. extreme weakness. 
Then the patience, the great patience of this 
girl won upon the strong man's hardened 
heart; and all his wild passion was subdued 
to an almost holy reverence, and he shud- 
dered as he thought of the injury he had done 
her — not this tangible injury of the burning, 
but the taking of her from her home to dis- 
grace and infamy. In the silence of the night 
he determined to make amends, if that might 
be ; to take her back ; to restore her pure as 
he had reft her away. But not yet; he 
could not surrender her to her friends yet — 
he could not part with her. He could not 
call them round her. He argued with him- 
self that she was satisfied — happy with him. 
They could not nurse her better than these 
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trained and noble women did. She did not 
ask for any one except once, and then it was 
Georgie. But it was only once. In those 
long, long hours of slow convalescence she 
did not attempt to think ; her whole soul was 
wrapped up in Noel. She forgot Louis, Car- 
lotta, the miserable avowal of guilt ; forgot her 
own flight, her own position. It was all Noel. 
She was happy, quietly, peacefully happy with 
him. And as she grew better, and could 
leave her bed, and even sit in the drawing- 
room with him a little while, there returned 
to him his own fierce love and passion for her, 
and he asked himself if even now he could let 
her go. He hardened his heart against his 
better nature. He gazed at her returning 
loveliness ; he saw the expression in her face, 
the love in her deep eyes. Could he part with 
her ? Could he let her go ? Then again at 
times, when he remembered her gentle pa- 
tience, her quiet suffering, his better nature 
woke up within, and fought within him, and 
said, Do that which is right ; wrong not this 
pure and innocent creature. Restore her. 
Ah, that was the question ; could he do so now 
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— could he restore her ? This, you see, was 
the sophistry of his passion. It was a long, 
long time now since they had left together. 
Scandal must have been busy with her name. 
Was it in his power to restore her ? Would 
they not jeer at his story; refuse to believe it ? 
Then he looked at her again, and balanced it 
in his mind, and suddenly sprang up, and 
kissed her and said that he loved her better 
than his own life, and rushed out of the room. 
He was on his way to Avonbourne in an hour 
— afraid to wait lest the fit should leave him. 
Thus the roads of life of these people were 
converging together. Thus the threads of the 
woof of their destiny were about to cross at 
that old, old house far away by the side of the 
river. Thither had gone Georgiana to visit 
Heloise ; there had gone Horton to see her ; 
Carlotta had followed Horton, Francis fol- 
lowed her. Now Noel was on his way. Fate 
was drawing them to meet each other in this 
strange and mysterious way. 



CHAPTER VII. 

» 

Georgiana, driven in the pony-carriage to- 
wards Bourne Manor from the station, passed 
along the road within a few feet of where 
Louis and Noel and Heloise were contending ; 
but they were hidden by a thick hedge. She 
actually heard -loud voices as of quarrelling ; 
and with a horror of scenes of violence which 
was inherent in her nature told the man to 
drive as fast as he could. The ponies stepped 
out swiftly, and tossed their heads as they 
started away, and Georgiana was carried on 
past the dearest friend whom she was going to- 
see ; whom, if she could but have known what 
was going forward, she would have rushed to 
save and support in that terrible hour of triaL 
She actually passed within a few feet of that 
cyclone of human passion, and yet knew it 
not. This is one of the saddest things of all 
in the life of our poor humanity. With all 
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our organs — with our delicate sense of touch, 
sight, and sound ; with all our intellect, our 
power of foresight ; with all the appliances of 
science and invention, — yet our dearest ones 
may be dying within a mile of us, and not the 
faintest sign or indication reach us. While we 
are breakfasting* so comfortably and cosily, 
reading our letters with a languid pleasure, 
the very hand that traced those lines upon the 
paper may be trembling vnth vain struggles 
to avert the coming doom. And no monition, 
no presentiment, no secret still voice tells us 
to be up and doing — rushing to the rescue. 
Try for one moment to realise what your 
dearest ones are doing at this hour. Only let 
them be out of sight, and you know no more 
what is happening to them than you know 
what is happening to the souls of the dead. 
There is a wall between you and them — a 
thick impenetrable veil, through which you 
cannot see. Will ever science and thought 
penetrate this thick darkness ? Will they ever 
endow us with keener senses — with acuter 
sight, with extended hearing ? will they ever 
afford us a means of seeing our dearest ones 
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at a distance ? Let us hope so at least. Surely 
man, with all his intellect and marvellous 
powers, is not doomed through ages to remain 
in the same weak and imperfect state. Just 
consider what a small and tiny space each of 
us lives in now ; our consciousness of what is 
happening barely extends beyond the walls of 
the room in which we are sitting. Compare 
that limited space with the vastness of the 
world without, of which we are in absolute 
ignorance. Nothing gives a greater sense of 
our own helplessness, the feeble impotence of 
the wisest and strongest of us, who can see no 
farther, have no more consciousness of what is 
proceeding, than can an invalid ever confined 
to his room. 

Georgiana would have given almost a 
year of her life to have known what was going 
forward just behind that hedge. But she, 
the dearest friend, the chief reliance of the 
tempted and tortured one, drove on unheed- 
ing, stopped her ears, actually asked to be 
driven away faster. And so the evil took its 
way, and the mischief was done. Georgiana 
was disappointed at not seeing Heloise at the 
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station. The man told her she had got out 
and walked back towards Bourne Manor with 
Mr. Brandon, who appeared to have some 
news to tell her. She accepted the explana- 
tion in all good faith. She reached Bourne 
Manor, saw Pierce, who welcomed her in his 
own genial manner, and asked for Heloise. 

Heloise had not returned. Still they 
thought nothing of it, except in this way. 
Georgie was a little hurt at the apparent in- 
difference to her visit. Taking off her bonnet 
she did feel a little resentful. Had she only 
known, could she have had acuter senses, 
keener sight, could she have seen Heloise at 
that very moment standing on the platform at 
the station, how that resentment would have 
melted away, and all the womanly sympathies 
of her nature would have rushed out to the 
poor fate-driven creature, to the innocent 
heart, to drag her back from the very verge of 
ruin ! But the thick veil, the dull wall of ob- 
scurity was before her senses and theirs. 

The day wore on, the evening came on, 
still no signs of Heloise or Mr. Brandon. 
Not the slightest thought of any fevil entered 
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the minds of Pierce or Georgiana. Whatever 
the sharper servants may have conjectured, 
they kept it to themselves. 

The night fell, and still no returning wan- 
derers. Pierce, as indeed he might, grew a 
shade annoyed — not for himself but for 
Georgie. 'They are taking a walk/ he said; c at 
all events, they might have returned to dinner.' 
Tea — a silent one — and no Heloise. 

Ten o'clock. Pierce, now alarmed, began 
to think of measures for discovering them. 
Surely Heloise could not have gone to Knoyle- 
lands? The moment he started that idea 
Georgiana, now thoroughly alarmed, insisted 
upon driving over there ; and, together with 
Pierce, she went. No ; Mr. Brandon had not 
returned to Knoylelands since he went to Lon- 
don three weeks before. This was extremely 
strange ; still no thought of evil entered their 
minds ; they grew anxious about an accident. 
They sent men to scour the woods and foot- 
ways towards the station and along the river's 
bank. 

It was past midnight now. They called 
up the driver to detail the conversation that 
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took place between Heloise and Noel. He 
did so. Something in the man's face made 
Georgiana call him apart and offer him a 
sovereign. The man pushed it aside. He did 
not want that, he said; but, lowering his 
voice, he was afraid Lady Fontenoy had left 
with Mr. Brandon. Left ! what did he mean? 
In plain words — eloped. Her cheeks tingled, 
her eyes lit up. Georgiana went as near to 
swearing as ever she had been in her life, and 
told him not to mention such a thing. The 
man civilly said he meant no harm, but the 
goings-on for some time past — 

Georgiana walked away in a glow of indig- 
nation ; and yet somehow — A sickening 
sense of coming calamity forced itself upon 
her. 

Three o'clock. The men sent to search 
the roads returned ; no trace of the missing 
pair. By this time the household had talked 
the matter over, and come to their own con- 
elusion. Pierce looked white and haggard; 
Georgie was absent, and spoke in mono- 
syllables. They could do nothing till the 
morning. 
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At six Georgie sent her maid downstairs to 
despatch a man to telegraph for Neville. 

At midday she sent for the driver again, 
and asked him what he should do. H,e should 
go to the station and ask the porters there ; 
that's what he should do. Georgie had the 
ponies out, and drove herself, without even a 
boy, to the station ; she wanted no one to hear 
the result. She inquired. Yes ; they had seen 
Lady Fontenoy in the waiting-room. The 
stationmaster distinctly remembered her being 
there just before the up express with a gentle- 
man ; he saw the gentleman get into the train ; 
did not see my lady get in ; but did not see 
her afterwards. Georgie left the station sick 
at heart. But why go into the miserable 
details ? 

Neville came and made more inquiries, till 
at last the full significance of the fatal truth 
dawned upon them. Then it seemed as if this 
last blow would prostrate Pierce to the very 
• dust. Bravely he struggled against it ; then 
he succumbed. He was taken ill — was con- 
fined to his room for weeks. Meantime Neville 
scoured the country ; went to London ; set 
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the private detectives at work ; and failed ut- 
terly in discovering a single trace. A keener 
man than he in such a search had failed in 
the same attempt. This was Louis and his 
detective Kandal. They were beaten by the 
very simplicity of the fugitives. They looked 
at the West-end hotels — no one there. They 
never dreamt of the commercial hotels in the 
City. 

Neville believed they had gone abroad, and 
ceased his search. Meantime Georgie nursed 
Pierce, in so far as he wanted nursing. He 
was about again now : but exceedingly weak. 
The great difficulty was to get him to take an 
interest in anything ; his mind seemed more 
listless than his body. His soul had received 
a blow which stunned it. Thus they were 
when Horton came down. He grew to have 
a certain influence over Pierce which did the 
other good. The silent support of his iron 
character aided the older man — acted like a 
tonic. They grew greater friends than they 
had ever been previously. The subject of 
Heloise was never mentioned. Horton drew 
Pierce out with him again, fishing as they had 
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done so long before. This served to divert 
the old man's mind a little from the one over- 
whelming misery ; and Horton kept him en- 
gaged perpetually. He pretended an interest 
he did not feel in the history of the county, 
in the places of antiquarian renown. Pierce, 
well-informed, was roused up, and accom- 
panied him as guide. Horton kept him con- 
stantly occupied. Even this great blow was 
passing away ; a peace — a mournful peace, it 
is true, but still a peace — was falling over 

■ 

this old house by the river. 

Little they dreamt of those converging 
roads of fate which even then were bringing 
the actors in the drama of their life, fast as 
steam and sail could carry them, there to 
strut their little hour, there to rant their part. 
Could they have had that keener sight, that 
acuter hearing, and farther vision we longed 
for just now, it is possible that they would 
have fled away, eager to escape the jar of 
meeting passions — the fiery ordeal that was 
approaching. 

June was over now; July had partly 
passed; the corn was yellowing before it 
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bronzed ; the convolvulus had taken the place 
of the dog-rose — Heloise's favourite flower — 
upon the hedges. The stillness and haze of 
early autumn were coming. It was near the 
end of July. Pierce and Horton and Neville 
had gone to visit an ancient cromlech far away 
in a dell upon the downs. Georgiana had 
ridden on horseback over to her own house 
at Knoylelands. In the afternoon Carlotta 
came. She drove up in a fly from the sta- 
tion. The footman who opened the door — 
an ancient servitor of the family — knew her 
at a glance. Oddly enough, his mind went 
back some five-and-thirty years in that in- 
stant of time. 

i Miss Carlotta/ he said, and then flushed 
up and stammered. 

4 Ah, John !' said Carlotta, bent on con- 
ciliation, and extending her hand; 'do you 
remember pulling me out of the brook when 
I got in after the watercresses ?' 

And she laughed hqr silvery laugh, and 
smiled on him, and slipped a sovereign into 
his hand. What could they do, these ser- 
vants ? They knew the whole history of the 
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woman ; but she was their master's eldest 
daughter — they dared not disobey her. They 
took her up-stairs. When she heard they 
were out, she asked for a room. Carlotta 
was conscious that eyes were watching her 
from every available corner as she walked up 
the broad staircase. She knew that they knew 
her history, and that they were gazing upon 
her with curiosity. She walked the slower, 
and stayed to look out of the staircase win- 
dow upon the lawn, and turned again as she 
reached the landing, and looked down upon 
them calmly without a smile, without a blush, 
full of her own beauty, not even condescend- 
ing to defiance. She went through her toi- 
lette, she changed her travelling-dress herself. 
She came down into the sitting-room a glory 
of beauty and splendour — a very queen — 
and waited for them thus — for her injured 
husband, for her disgraced father. She knew 
better than to put on a brown-holland dress, 
to heap her head with ashes. It is the tears of 
these superb and glorious creatures that move 
mfen's hearts, not the tears of commonplace 
dowdies. 
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So thev found her. The servants dared 
not even tell Pierce, who had arrived. They 
could not tell him. All he knew was, that a 
visitor was waiting in the drawing-room to 
see him. He opened the door, he stepped in, 
he saw, and the power of speech left him. In 
all her wonderful beauty, a vision of loveli- 
ness, she stood before him. He knew not 
what he felt. His frame was weakened by 
late illness ; he tottered and fell into a chair, 
gazing at her as he might at a phantom. You 
see, she had taken him by surprise; he had 
no time for resentment. She took his hand ; 
she kissed his forehead lightly, and her per- 
fumed breath played with his grey hair ; the 
odour of her scented robes filled his nostrils. 
The old man had the eye and the heart of an 
artist. Her beauty — let us tell the truth — 
cast out the very memory of her misdeeds, 
at least for that moment. She threw herself 
on her knees beside him ; she flung her arms 
around him. 

' Father,' she said softly, pleadingly ; ' fa- 
ther, have mercy on me!' 

The simple words went right to their 
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mark. You see, she was so beautiful. Had 
they come from a commonplace woman, their 
effect would have been nil. He have mercy 
on her ! He, an old and weakened man, who 
had begun to ask himself of late whether or 
no even his highest philosophy (which was 
to him as religion is to others) was not a 
dream of the mind, a delusion — who had 
begun to ask himself if he was even compe- 
tent to be the judge of right and wrong for 
himself — he have mercy on her! The old 
man's heart, you see, had been weakened by 
repeated blows; there was no anger left in 
it. ' Father, have mercy on me !' These 
simple words had left his own lips many times 
lately in this last great trouble with Heloise ; 
thus he had cried, in the bitterness of his 
spirit, to that great God whom he worshipped. 
Suddenly the old man burst into tears, 
and his trembling hand fell on her shoulder. 
Carlotta was unprepared for this. For bitter 
words, for revilings, for sharp blows of the 
tongue : for these she was prepared. For cold 
sneers, for the indifferent refusal to see her: 
this she had expected. But this — it did not 
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affect her, it did not work upon her hardened 
heart. For a second it puzzled her. Then 
she put her arm round his neck, and drew 
down his head till it rested on her own lovely 
bust, and whispered low words of deep affec- 
tion. So it came about that the sinner con- 
soled the sinned against. 

Pierce kissed her when he recovered him- 
self a little ; he kissed her twice, and smiled at 
her faintly; he let his hand glide over the 
raven glossy hair, and looked at her fondly. 
After all, she was his daughter, his eldest daugh- 
ter ; and she was a noble woman to look at — 
a daughter any man might be proud of. 

' My child/ he said, speaking to her as he 
would have done five-and-thirty years before. 

C I have come back to you, father,' she 
said, casting her eyes down meekly. He ac- 
cepted her as the returned prodigal ; he asked 
no questions; he welcomed her. The man 
was too good, too kind for this world of ours. 
She saw her advantage and pursued it re- 
lentlessly. She knelt at his knee and poured 
into his ear a tale of deception and delusion, a 

tale of penitence and contrition. Always she 
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cast the blame upon Louis ; he had been the 
bane of her life. Pierce, remembering and re- 
senting Louis's desertion of Heloise, believed 
this. In a measure it was true. Always she 
spoke of Horton with tenderest regret. She 
did not regret her own misery, her own dis- 
grace; it was not herself she thought of, it 
was always him. For him she had dared this 
— dared the sneer and the finger of scorn — 
dared even to face her justly incensed father. 
For him — for Horton. Surely Pierce would 
aid her, he would help her into the strait 
and narrow path again. She could not hope, 
she said, to become his wife again, to live 
with him, to share his society. But she did 
hope that he would not take from her the 
name of his wife (she knew there was no 
danger of such proceedings, unless forced on 
by herself) ; she did rely on Pierce's offices 
to procure her a small share of his bounty, 
that she might live in quietness away from 
the world (away from the world!). 

Pierce interrupted her. There was no 
need of Irer asking for that ; he would sup- 
port her ; she should not want ; he had plenty. 
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But he applauded her desire to seek Hortons 
forgiveness; gladly he promised his aid; he 
would intercede for her; he would go at 
once. 

4 Let no one come to me/ said Carlotta, 
4 till — till he comes.' 

She hung her head. Pierce kissed her. 
No one should enter the room. Then he 
sought Horton, and found him in the library, 
whither he had gone to while away an hour 
before dinner. Pierce paused when he saw 
him. The task seemed easy and light from 
a distance ; now that he looked into the steel- 
grey eyes of this man of iron, his heart failed 
him ; he hesitated ; his lips would not frame 
the opening words. But he had promised — 
he would do it, and he did. Horton listened 
in utter amazement; well he might. It was, 
indeed, a strange sight. The poor and aged 
father, brought down to the very verge of 
the grave by his daughters' misdeeds, urging 
earnestly, eloquently, that the deepest sin- 
ner, the most degraded of them all, might be 
spared, might be restored to some little posi- 
tion of womanly dignity. 
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Horton gazed first with amazement; then 
he listened with incredulity. He could not 
conceive the possibility of it at first. After 
a while, as he marked the trembling eagerness 
of the old man, he grew to feel that it was 
true — that the father was really pleading for 
the evil woman whom he called his daughter. 
Then there rose up in his heart a bitter 
hatred — a red-hot glow of indignation, not 
against the unfortunate man, but against that 
degraded and horribly-unnatural creature who 
had brought the grey hairs of her parent to 
this wretched office. All the strength of his 
mind rose up in a fiery rage — a bitter and 
unutterable loathing of the creature whom 
once he had strained to his heart in fondest, 
most fatuous admiration. She had deceived 
him into this, wheedled him, melted him with 
crocodile tears, stroked him down with her 
white hands, made him submissive to her 
will. Out of respect to Pierce he listened 
patiently, he even nodded his head ; but 
when he paused, he said quietly, 
' She is here, then?' 

VOL, III. X 
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Pierce said she was. 

4 Take me to her/ he said, in a voice so 
low and gentle as to deceive Pierce, who 
thought that he had gained his point. 

Then he led him to the drawing-room, 
and left him there, to pace the library and 
wait for the result. 

Carlotta was standing by the window when 
he entered. The blaze of the man's eyes — 
the fierce light that shot from under the bent 
eyebrows— the frown upon the forehead — the 
quick step — the outstretched hand : these told 
her in an instant what to expect. He came 
closer to her; he gazed her in the eyes, as if 
the steel-blue of his would drive her down 
to crouch at his feet. She did nothing of the 
kind. She stood and faced hitia as calm as 
he was passionate, unmoved even by the con- 
sciousness of the clenched hand, that might 
strike her to the earth. She met his eyes fully 
with her own. His breath came short and 
thick ; he gasped for utterance. Her breast 
rose and fell gently, regularly. She blenched 
not one step. He was astounded, in spite of 
himself, by the calm, the unbounded audacity 
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of the woman. It forced an admiration out 
of him even then. 

'Carlotta,' he hissed at last — 'devil, be 
gone V 

4 Horton,' she said calmly. 
But his lips once opened, he poured upon 
her all the scorn, all the wrath of his passion. 
All the years of his suffering and silence — all 
the suppressed misery of those years and 
years — rushed out from his mouth, till even 
she, yes, she, the heart of adamant, quailed 
before him, and trembled, for never before 
had she known the resistless strength of man's 
passion. His hands held her arms as in a 
vice ; but she did not feel the pain. Her soul 
for one instant saw its own blackness, its own 
ineffable infamy, and fled horror-struck at 
the sight His violence forced away the thick 
veil of her vanity and her selfishness ; he 
compelled her to see herself. Gradually she 
sank before him; her knees touched the 
carpet ; he towered over her, still holding her 
arms, pouring upon her the fiery storm of his 
just and Rhadamanthine wrath. Had he 
struck her it would have been different ; she 
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fully expected that when he came striding to- 
wards her. Then she would have taunted and 
sneered at him, and bared her breast, and 
dared him to kill her, and laughed in his face. 
But this-this was something beyond her ex- 
perience — what she had never dreamt of as 
possible. For he tore away the veil of her 
vanity and intense selfishness, and for one 
brief minute he filled her with shame. Pierce 
pacing the library waited till he grew im- 
patient ; then he came out into the passage — 
he heard loud voices — he could stay no 
longer. He opened the door ; he saw her at 
Horton's feet, crouching like a beaten hound. 
He rushed forward ; he, too, fell on his knees. 
Seizing Horton's arm, he begged him, prayed 
him, conjured him, all injured as he was, to 
forgive; and Horton paused and looked from 
one to the other, a dull wonder even then 
filling his mind. Then he looked at Carlotta's 
drooping head, and let go her arm, and stepped 
back ; but she clung to his knees, and fell on 
the floor at his feet, and a passion of sobs, 
real sobs, forced from her by the violence of 
her excitement, shook her form. Pierce, rising, 
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took Horton by the shoulders, and spoke to 
him hurriedly and low, and the burden of his 
words was ever the same : that he had been 
wronged, cruelly wronged; but it was nobler 
to forgive. And Horton, his chest heaving 
with passion, looked from one to the other, 
from the wretched creature grovelling at his 
feet to the trembling old man hanging upon 
his lips. And a deep compassion, a pitiful 
sympathy for Pierce rose up in his heart, and 
he took Pierce's hand and bowed his head, and 
said in a low voice hastily, ' As you will, as 
you will.' Then with Pierce he raised up Car* 
lotta, and placed her on the sofa ; and they sat 
one on each side of her, the injured husband 
and the still more injured father, and consoled 
her, drying her tears, supporting her form, 
till the storm of unwonted passion passed 
away, and they helped her gently up-stairs to 
her room, and left her there. 

As the door closed behind her Horton held 
out his hand, and took Pierce's and pressed it 
significantly, and they parted to sweep away 
the traces of the storm before they met again 
at dinner. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Riding over to Knoylelands, Georgiana could 
not help contrasting the real state of things 
with that which she had planned with Neville 
when they first entered upon their new life, 
after the novel ceremony of their marriage, or 
rather contract. The very primary ground of 
that contract, the foundation upon which it 
was all built, was the deed of partnership, 
by which she contributed her 800 acres and 
her house, and Neville gave his 20,000?. as 
the capital to work it. They were to pass a 
few weeks upon the Continent ; then they were 
to return and to spend the rest of their lives 
together in that seclusion, studying, and en- 
joying each other's society within easy reach of 
her friend Heloise. This was a fair and plea- 
sant prospect, and, as it had seemed at the 
time, one easy of realisation. Is it not often 
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rather the difficulties that arise in ourselves, 
changes of our own mental drift, that cause 
the dispose to be so entirely different from the 
propose, quite as much as the interference of 
circumstances over which we have no control? 
There had been no absolute obstacle to pre- 
vent the realisation of this very modest ideal. 
The difficulties had arisen in themselves, in 
the drift of their own minds. 

Neville had wearied of her — she did not 
disguise the fact from herself — he had, in a 
manner at least, wearied of her during that 
time upon the Continent. He did not say so, 
he did not even imply as much, but she felt 
it. She knew what his irritation and rest- 
lessness meant. She was glad when, on re- 
turning to England, society encircled them 
in its folds, and gave him an opportunity of 
escaping from the dull bonds that had become 
irksome to him, of escaping from her. 

This woman loved in a noble manner. It 
is questionable if she could have given up 
Neville, even for his own good, totally and for 
ever, not even to save him from ennui; but 
she had a broad and liberal mind; she ab- 
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solved him from any unfaithfulness ; she did 
not even charge him with a lack of affection ; 
she put the difficulty down to its true cause 
— the total disruption of all his old habits. 
She did not wish him ever to return to these 
old habits again. The best thing was obviously 
plenty of society — amusement. Gladly she 
saw him going about, even to Ascot and the 
betting- ring. It would rouse him, his latent 
powers would come to the surface; in time 
he would return to her. Then she herself 
became involved in the vortex of fashion. So 
it was that neither of them ever proposed the 
carrying into execution the original plan of 
settling down at Knoylelands. Till, at last, 
Georgiana, tired of fashion and excitement, 
weary of waiting for the return of that love 
which never came, thought of Heloise, and 
longed for the old happy life at Avonbourne. 
She came, to find Heloise gone — more sin, 
more misery, less faith than ever in her own 
kind. But out of this very sin and misery 
grew up a good and a joy to her. She tele- 
graphed for Neville. He came. He too was 
tired of fashion and excitement ; a mind of his 
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description could not be satisfied long with 
the artificial pabulum of the betting -ring. 
The inevitable reaction set in with him also. 
He came to unconsciously compare the wo- 
men, ay and the men too, with whom he 
associated with Georgie, and she shone out as 
gold placed beside dull brass aiid lead. The 
old, old love awakened in his heart. Yet he 
hesitated to go back to her. 

Habit is strong; besides there was, perhaps, 
a little reluctance to tacitly own himself in the 
wrong. He lingered on in those ways, though 
his heart was not in them. He might have 
lingered on much longer had it not been for 
Georgiana's telegram; he came at once. He 
did his best to discover Heloise, and when he 
failed he came back to Avonbourne and stayed 
there ; he showed no disposition to leave her 
side again. All the woman awoke in her as 
she became gradually aware that he did not 
want to leave her. She could not help it ; the 
warmth of her love poured itself out upon 
him. She said nothing — it was all very quiet 
and undemonstrative ; but she made him feel 
that he was welcome, that bygones were by- 
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gones, that she did not reproach him, that her 
arms were open to him. 

In the weeks they lived at Bourne Manor, 
while Georgiana nursed Pierce, and - while 
Heloise, all unknown to them, was lying in 
agony, in that time a perfect understanding 
grew up between them. No words were 
spoken, but they knew full well each of them 
that they had met to part no more. So 
Georgiana, riding over to Knoylelands out of 
curiosity and to amuse herself while the gen- 
tlemen visited the ancient cromlech — a crom- 
lech which she had seen many times — was in a 
degree happy. The thoughts of the past that 
came over her rolled away, and left her re- 
joicing in the hope of the future. They should 
yet come to Knoylelands, she and Neville, . 
and live in perfect accord, with a quiet but 
deep joy in each other. Why should they 
not go there at once? They could go over 
daily and see poor old Pierce, She would go 
over the house and see if any alterations re- 
quired to be made. She did so; she spent 
the best part of the day laying out her plans, 
making inventories of things she should have 
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done here — new furniture that she should have 
brought in there — little alterations to be made 
in a third place. But the greatest joy of all 
was arranging Neville's study, his own pri- 
vate especial room, where he could sit in his 
own particular chair, at his own particular 
table, smothered in literary litter of books 
and paper, and so forth, undisturbed and 
happy. He had himself selected the room 
when he was living there before their mar- 
riage. It was not large, but very lofty, with a 
window to the south-west ; a deep embrasure, 
where he could sit and muse in the sunset, 
and look up from his book to gaze on the 
glorious painting of the clouds. 

Georgiana sat down in this window-seat, 
and looked out thoughtfully upon the green 
meadows, swelling on slowly into an upland, 
crowned with the golden wheat^ and beyond 
that the outline of the hills which closed in 
Avonbourae. Then she set to work with her 
pocket-book to note down the things she must 
get and the alterations she must make. It 
had been a bedroom ; the bed must be taken 
away, the fireplace must be enlarged, new 
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carpets — Neville was particularly fond of thick 
carpets, that deadened the sound of the foot- 
steps, soft as if walking upon moss. She knew 
his favourite picture — it was a Rembrandt in 
the dining-room; that must be moved up 
here, and hung yonder, just opposite where 
his writing-table must be placed, and the table 
must be put where the light was not strong. 
It must be a heavy oak table — one that would 
not jar or quiver as he wrote ; one that would 
bear thick tomes without tilting. He would 
like a lamp swung from the ceiling, so that 
the light might fall from above, it was much 
better for the eyes ; she made an inventory of 
all things, even to a footstool for his feet. 

By this time it was afternoon, and she 
mounted her horse to return. She rode over 
the downs, and thus it was that from the ridge 
she could see the old house at Avonbourne 
long before she came to it. Heloise rushed 
into her mind almost as a reproach; she had 
been so happy, and her friend — Heloise ? Not 
even for one moment did a detestation of the 
guilt disturb her love, nor indeed would she 
ever admit that Heloise was morally guilty. 
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She had been over-persuaded; even now it 
was just possible that her instinctive purity 
had saved her from utter and irretrievable 
ruin. Never would she give up hope — never 
cease to believe in Heloise. She reproached 
herself with the plans for her own happiness, 
in which she had lost all thought of her friend. 
She grew thoughtful and sad as the horse, left 
to himself, paced slowly along the smooth 
and velvet turf of the hills. The memory of 
Heloise brought up a train of thought which 
of late had begun to work in her mind. Al- 
ready she had doubted her mission. Now 
there came a doubt of the very possibility of 
progress. Could the human being progress? 
Inventions and mechanics could, and did ; see 
the steam-engine and the telegraph. But was 
the man who drove that steam-engine, or the 
man who rode at his ease in the first-class car- 
riage behind it, in any way really superior to 
or improved upon his ancestors, who roamed, 
clad in the skins of beasts and spear in hand, 
over these very downs? Under the thin crust 
of civilisation Were they not subject to the 
same passions ; did they not under greater or 
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less disguise engage in the same guilt and 
corruption? And women — her own sex — 
were they capable of improvement ; was it pos- 
sible to change their nature? After all, it might 
be that the laws and the customs which had 
grown up out of the experience of thousands 
of years might be as nearly adjusted to the 
true relationship of the sexes as any human 
machinery could be. She had lost her dog- 
matic assertion, her unvarying consistency; 
she had lost her belief in her own arguments. 
The ground seemed to fall away so beneath her 
own feet. Her own case — with all her inge- 
nuity, with all her inspiration, had not she 
failed? It was not the method of their mar- 
riage that had brought Neville back to her 
again. It had had no more effect than as if 
it had been the most ordinary and customary 
process. To a certain degree, Georgiana felt 
humbled in her own estimation — sad, and 
with less faith in herself as she reentered 
Bourne Manor : had not even Heloise — But 
that was too painful to dwell upon. 

If so pure and divine a nature as Heloise's 
gave way to guilt, what could be expected of 
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coarser and ruder creatures ? There might be 
many excuses for them. 

Georgiana had been meantime the subject 
of much anxious conversation between Pierce 
and Hortoh. They could not tell how she 
would meet Carlotta. They knew her theories, 
and her rather violent and decided character 
of old ; they did not know the change that 
had been going on within her. They called 
in Neville. It was a deep humiliation to 
Pierce to talk of his own daughter's deeds to 
Neville; yet it was necessary, and in some 
degree palliated by the other's acquaintance 
with the facts. Neville voluntarily promised 
his aid to effect at least an apparent friend- 
liness; an absence of outward scorn, if not an 
actual pleasantness. He did not anticipate, he 
said, that there would be much difficulty. So 
it was that when she returned and went up to 
her room, Horton the brother, and Neville 
the husband, went up and saw her. Georgiana, 
saddened and humiliated in her own esti- 
mation by her late thoughts, heard them with 
deep surprise indeed, but with no retort. God 
forbid, she said at last, that she should in any 
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way presume to set herself in the place of a 
judge ; still less to prevent the return of an 
erring person. Nothing on her part should 
indicate in the slightest degree that she was 
even acquainted with Carlotta's history. To 
tell the truth it was with no little curiosity 
that Georgiana entered the dining-room, and 
shook hands with Carlotta. 

It was a strange and unparalleled dinner- 
party. The father sat by his lately-recovered 
daughter; the husband on the other side of 
his wife ; next to Horton, Georgiana ; beside 
her, Neville. While there was anything to eat 
it went smoothly enough ; between the courses 
there was an awkward pause. The father 
could not start a conversation; his mind, 
heavily burdened, refused to rise on the light 
waves of talk. The husband was silent and 
meditative. Neville gallantly did his best; he 
started at least twenty different ideas ; Geor- 
giana seconded him; but one and all fell 
flat. A dulness, an inevitable silence reigned. 
Strangely enough, it was the very person who 
had caused this constraint who now rose to the 
occasion and removed it. When she left Pierce 
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and Horton, and retired to her own private 
room, the very vigour of her physical frame 
had already begun to renovate her mental 
condition. This vigour — this intense life — ut- 
terly forbade her ever remaining long in a 
downcast condition. She washed; she re- 
freshed herself; removed all traces of her late 
disorder. There was still a quarter of an hour 
to think before dinner. Deliberately she sat 
herself down to do so. She reviewed her 
position. She had gained Pierce on her side, 
first; that was an immense advantage. More- 
over, she had made a discovery. Till this day 
she had had no idea that Pierce was a peer, 
that he had succeeded to large estates, that 
he was in fact wealthy. There was much to 
be made out of him by skilful manoeuvering. 
She had gone even further: she had secured 
Horton. He had reviled her, he had humili- 
ated her; but in the end he had given way. 
By delicate treatment she might yet succeed, if 
not in a total restitution, at least in occu- 
pying a good position as far as cash was con- 
cerned. It would go hard with her if she did 
not improve these advantages, and work upon 
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the natures of these men to her own profit. 
To her own profit. For the momentary humili- 
ation, the flush of shame, had passed away 
as quickly as it came, leaving no impression 
upon her mind. She smiled as she thought 
of it; yes, absolutely smiled at herself; a 
smile that quickly died away into a sneer at 
the weakness of these men, the ease with 
which she had wound them round her fingers. 
Then she looked in the glass, and swelled 
with a proud triumph, and admired her own 
beauty; and set her foot firm, and inwardly 
resolved to rule the roast yet. Such was the* 
indomitable strength of her mind, the almost 
total absence of moral consciousness, the in- 
tense physical energy of the woman. There 
was something absolutely grand and yet re- 
pulsive in the very audacity, the cool unpar- 
alleled effrontery of this sin-stained gorgeous 
creature daring to present herself at the very 
door of this mansion ; and now sailing down 
to dinner in foil dress, calm, lovely, magnifi- 
cent, with the port of a queen. With one 
jewelled hand lightly laid on Pierce's arm she 
swept to the head of the table — her place by 
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right as eldest daughter — and seated herself 
there, rustling in silk, odorous with delicate 
perfume, glowing with tropical beauty. Shall 
truth be confessed ? Georgiana grew jealous 
of her. 

Neville's eyes were on her constantly. He 
could not withdraw them. The flashing South- 
ern eyes, the regular features, the noble well- 
poised head, the splendid bust, the dazzling 
whiteness of the skin, they fascinated him. 
Her slightest motion was grace; her voice low 
and sweet — a beautiful thing in woman. An 
irresistible influence seemed to surround her, 
to move with her. Georgiana marked his gaze, 
and grew jealous. She, the reformer, the 
woman of mind, grew jealous of this creature, 
this mere woman of matter : 

' It is from matter that light streams and flows, 
And light clothes matter in its rarest hues.' 

The very materialism of her nature, the firm 
full organs, seemed to emit a magical radi- 
ation, a subtle ether that stole into the very 
hearts of men. And Georgiana, proof against 
this attraction herself, saw and recognised its 
power over the opposite sex ; and hated her, 
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as far as such a woman could hate who tried 
all the while to subdue her rising passion. 
Even Pierce brightened and smiled when Car- 
lotta addressed him ; even Horton could not 
refrain a glance occasionally at her. Georgiana 
verily believed that for the moment at least 
he, the injured husband, was proud of his 
wife. How weak these men were ! So it was 
that Carlotta, whose presence was the cause of 
the restraint, in a little while, by sheer dint of 
her liveliness, overcame and conquered; at 
least she overcame the men ; and there en- 
sued an ease — the stiffness vanished — the con- 
versation grew lively. And she actually con- 
versed, and laughed, and showed her beautiful 
white teeth ; positively laughed, as Georgiana 
said to herself. This creature dared to laugh. 
Georgie, where is your own self-humiliation 
now ; where is your readiness to welcome back 
the sinful to the^path of virtue? A black drop 
of ill-humour was gathering in her heart. Of 
course she did not show it ; she joined in the 
laugh. The men encouraged the smile; the 
jest began to circulate — absolutely jesting, said 
Georgiana, at the table of the man she had 
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disgraced for ever. By the time the wine ar- 
rived a Lethe of oblivion of the past seemed 
to have fallen over the company, Georgiana 
only excepted. Poor old Pierce, to whom Car- 
lotta paid the most attention, brightened up, 
and became genial, almost happy. Horton un- 
bent and relaxed the severity of his features. 
Neville was lively and talkative. With one 
consent the gentlemen refused to remain over 
their wine, but accompanied the ladies to the 
drawing-room at once. This was a great re- 
lief to Georgiana. She had dreaded being left 
alone with Her. She had even an inward 
inkling that this creature was quietly, and in 
her own heart, enjoying her triumph, gibing 
at the only one who could see through her, 
and yet was powerless ; and this was the fact. 
This one drop of honey was added to the 
sweet cup of Carlotta's triumph, in the 
thought that one of her own sex was there 
jealous, annoyed, half wretched. She knew 
that Georgie saw through her and despised 
her — that increased the pleasure; for it in- 
creased Georgie's annoyance. 

In the drawing-room, Neville, judging by 
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the mellowness of her voice, begged her to 
sing. And she did sing, as only such a woman 
can. Her voice floated up and filled the 
room, and her throat gurgled and trilled 
with those delicious indescribable sounds 
which the Opera calls singing, and which is 
rather an inarticulate attempt on the part of 
a divine being, deprived of speech, to express 
the feelings of its soul. In that music they 
forgot her past, they dwelt in her present 
only. Pierce was lulled, Horton soothed, 
Neville intoxicated. Even Georgiana gave 
way to this — she could not resist it. The very 
love of truth, the very justice of her mind, 
compelled her to applaud with the rest ; for 
it was indeed singing. Then she played, and 
the marvellous suppleness of the white taper 
fingers filled them with wonder ; and Georgie, 
herself a fine musician and passionately fond 
of the art, moved up nearer and watched her. 
The woman was lost now in the genius, the 
sinner was out of sight ; the inspiration alone 
remained. The charm of it was her own self- 
possession, the calmness of her face, the ease 
and grace of her. motions. There was no 
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strain, no feverish anxiety, no hesitation; 
the notes flew beneath her touch, as if she 
were sowing pearls of sound. Once there 
they could not let her move. They made her 
sing and play, alternately, the whole evening 
through. There were intervals of course : in- 
tervals in which she turned upon them the 
full glow of her beauty. Intervals in which 
the ready wit, the amusing anecdotes, the 
lively sparkle of her talk enchanted them 
almost as much as the music had done. 
Georgiana was studying her now. The envy 
and jealousy had departed since the singing 
and the playing. She could not feel jealous 
of a genius : that was no part of her nature. 
She had nothing but admiration, worship for 
genius. It was only when the woman in her 
was roused that the weakness of the sex 
affected her. She could not yet like her ; she 
could not even prevail upon herself to address 
her familiarly: but she studied her. And 
the more she dwelt upon her the more her 
wonder grew. Carlotta was sketching the 
continental manners now for Pierce's amuse- 
ment. The sparkle of her wit lit up her de- 
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scriptions like the sunlight upon the. falling 
spray of a fountain. Her spirits had risen 
now to the highest pitch. She saw that her 

• 

success was secured; she saw that Pierce was 
in the hollow of her hand; she felt that 
Horton was won over. She marked Neville's 
evident admiration. His face acted to her 
as a mirror. She watched it. In it she could 
see her progress reflected ; could tell in an 
instant that she had struck a right chord, or 
that her hand was approaching a wrong one. 
Thus it was that she became dimly conscious 
that something was wrong with Heloise. 
Her quick wit had already noticed that no 
allusion was made to her: she hazarded a 
hint — she did not even mention the name — 
she hinted at something in connection with 
Heloise, and she saw in an instant that she 
was treading upon dangerous ground. A 
shade passed over Neville's face— that was her 
mirror. Like a sensitive horse she obeyed 
the slightest indication. Away she rattled 
again, -steering away from the rock with 
ease. It must be remembered that Carlotta 
had had no connection with any one in Eng* 
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land for a length of time ; that she had only 
just returned from the Continent, and had 
had no intimation either of Pierce's being a 
peer or of Heloise's elopement. But she felt 
that something was wrong. 

The evening was gone before they were 
aware of it. Time had passed unnoticed. 
Even Georgiana could not refuse a certain 
cordiality in the pressure of her hand, the 
tone of her voice. Carlotta sailed upstairs 
in triumph; and glancing back caught Ne- 
ville watching her, and flashed on him the 
brilliance of her eyes. In her room she in- 
quired of the maid who had been sent to 
attend to her of Heloise, and soon learnt the 
truth. No words can picture the intense de- 
light, the thrill of malignant triumph that shot 
through her. A flush mounted to her cheeks, 
a flash left her eyes. She — the pure, the 
innocent — had fallen at last. The much- 
adored idol was down, with its face in the 
dust. The whole woman swelled and enlarged. 
There arose in her a still deeper enjoyment in 
her own existence, a fulness of life; she 
panted with very accession of vigour. He- 
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loise, the innocent, had fallen, was degraded. 
Herself, the gorgeous sinner, was enthroned 
in her place. Pierce and Horton and Neville 
were all doing homage at her feet : even this 
other woman, Georgiana, was forced to be 
civil and polite. She waa master of the 
house. Her lips set firmly, her teeth met in 
a stern resolve to turn that success to the 
fullest advantage she could work out of it. 
She had them all in her net. And Hcloise, 
the innocent, was fallen. The pure idol was 
down in the dust. Ha, ha, ha ! 




CHAPTER IX. 

The charm of Carlotta's manner did not 
evaporate with the daylight. But by this 
time she had had plenty of opportunity to 
study the scene of action, and to be prepared 
with her part accordingly. She was more 
subdued by daylight. She did not flash her 
beauty and her magic so much in their faces. 
Her theory was that that did very well in the 
evening, when men wished to be amused ; 
in the middle of the day it was better not to 
be too gorgeous. Therefore she dressed 
quieter. She had only brought a single port- 
manteau with her ; in that there were only a 
few dresses, barely enough for the changes de- 
manded by civilisation ; yet somehow she con- , 
trived to make a variety, as only a clever 
woman can, out of these slender materials. 
Meantime she lost no time in telegraphing to 
London for some of her luggage left at an 
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hotel. Her manner corresponded with her 
dress. She wished to show that she was 
equal to ordinary life ; that she could bear 
her part in every-day existence as well as take 
the lead and become the centre of admiration 
in the hour of amusement. At first she had 
had thoughts of depending entirely upon her 
powers of dazzling, but second thoughts bore 
down the balance in favour of an attempt to 
enter into their daily life. In this she suc- 
ceeded as well as 1 she had done on her first 
arrival. Towards Pierce her demeanour was 
one of the deepest reverence and affection. 
She was to him the dutiful daughter, ever 
ready to fall in with his suggestions, to adopt 
his merest hints, waiting upon his eye-glance 
with ever-ready wit. So she wound herself 
into the heart of the old man, and became to 
him almost a necessary part of his daily life, 
and all this in the course of one short week. 
It was her beauty. The words, the glances, 
the tone of her voice, the graceful movement, — 
it was these that lent so strong a power to her 
smallest effort. She had so much attention. 
They could not but note her merest word, 
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her merest act. Then those acts, those words, 
were winged with grace and soft delicious 
languor. A plain woman might have striven 
for years in vain : she might have said 
precisely the same words, done precisely the 
same things, put her whole heart into the 
labour, and yet failed utterly, simply because, 
in the first place, she could not get the atten- 
tion paid to her, and because her words and 
acts were not emphasised by loveliness. For 
which of us could not persuade another per- 
son to our will if only that other person would 
listen to us carefully, attentively, and try to 
realise the complete meaning of our language, 
and not fly off at a tangent every five minutes ? 
If they would only try to follow out the 
sequence of our thought, if they would cor- 
dially try to see things as we saw them, how 
speedily we should carry them away with us ! 
This was how Carlotta succeeded. Her beauty 
obtained for her this very attention, this 
silent and appreciative auditory; hence she 
easily swayed them to her purpose. To 
Georgiana she was deferential in the extreme, 
disarming her by very humility. But her 
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cleverest stroke was with Neville. She re- 
fused to flirt with him. Not that Neville, 
under the very eyes of his wife, would have 
plunged into a downright flirtation — such a 
flirtation as his late residence among the 
fashionables had taught him was permissible, 
and really the very salt of society — but he was 
ready to admire her to the very top of her 
bent. Carlotta denied herself this pleasure ; 
she refused to let him admire her; she kept 
him coldly at a distance. This was to disarm 
Georgiana, and it most effectually attained the 
object. There even grew up to some small 
extent a cordiality between them — the small 
amenities of daily life were exchanged without 
grudging upon the part of Georgiana. Carlotta 
cared for nothing more ; all she wanted was a 
clear field in which to use her powers un- 
checked upon Pierce and Horton. To Horton 
she was respectful. No other word can de- 
scribe her conduct. She did not attempt to 
be even distantly affectionate ; to remind him 
by any covert advance on her part that he waB 
the lawful possessor of her charms. She did 
not even sit near him, and she carefully 
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avoided being in a room alone, with him. Her 
idea was to ignore all that had passed, to act 
and behave as if they were good friends, but 
nothing more. Now this was very clever, 
for Horton was a man who, above all other 
things, hated demonstration, hated all gushing 
and sentiment. These things were repulsive 
to his practical nature. He feared in his 
secret heart that now he had forgiven her she 
would attempt to show her gratitude, and that 
he should have to submit to scenes. He soon 
found he should have to do nothing of the 
kind. He appreciated her good taste, and it 
went farther with him than any other method 
could have done. This man had been deeply 
sinned against; he had bitterly resented it; 
but his was not a vindictive spirit. He really 
thought that Cariotta had repented ; that she 
had seen the miserable guilt of her life, and 
was sincerely desirous of amendment. He 
was not a religious man ; far from it. He at- 
tended church, it is true, but merely as a 
matter of form ; he had no heart in the ser- 
vice. Too much a business man all his life ; 
too much accustomed to exact reasoning, to 
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the results of precise calculation to accept un- 
questioningly the broad statements and the lax 
logic of the pulpit, — he was at the same time 
rigidly just, rigidly truthful, sincere, equitable, 
and even kind after his first anger was over. 
He was far more forgiving than many of the 
most pious Christians would have been. He 
recalled his own experience of life ; he recalled 
the many temptations that had been thrown 
in her way. To some degree he cast blame 
upon himself. He had left her too much to 
her own devices, instead of interfering, 
stepping in, and staying her downward pro- 
gress when she first began; he had stood 
proudly aloof till she fell, and then he had 
turned upon her savagely. He admitted to 
himself that he had done wrong in this; 
that he had not fulfilled his duty as a hus- 
band; he had got so far as this — he saw 
no absolute obstacle to her return to her 
old position. They could never, of course, be 
as they had been to each other. There must 
always be a distance between them — a certain 
degree of mistrust and coldness. But there 
was no reason that she should not retain her 
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name, her title ; that she should not live ac- 
cording to that position — always a little toned 
down and quieted. He would not allow o£ 
the former extravagance — he should not per- 
mit her to be subjected to the same tempta- 
tions. A certain amount of watch must be 
kept over her surroundings. He had got as 
far as this in his inward resolutions towards 
her. The saddest and bitterest part of it all 
was that he blamed himself in a point over 
which he had no control. No children had 
resulted from their union. He had always 
bitterly regretted this. The man of millions, 
the possessor of untold wealth, bad no son, no 
child, to fondle upon his knee, whom he could 
watch with pride developing into manhood. 
Had they had children, he said to himself, 
Carlotta would have remained at his side ; the 
mother would have retained her pure. When he 
remembered this he could not so deeply blame 
her. He knew that she had had an illegitimate 
child; he knew also (what Noel did not) that 
it had been stillborn. The thought of that 
very thing which had driven Heloise into guilt, 
into a paroxysm of irrepressible agony, rage, 
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and passion, — this very thought cooled the 
husband's resentment. He could understand 
the deep longing for offspring ; he had felt it. 
The man was no feeble, narrow-minded bigot, 
no weak idealist of self; he could pardon 
others at his own expense ; and out of this her 
deepest guilt — her blackest crime — arose Car- 
lotta's pardon. He forgave her. He did not 
love her again; he did not even feel the 
slightest affection towards her; he hardly 
overcame the natural repulsion he had felt for 
her so long ; but he forgave her ; he would in 
no wise punish her. Had all these resolves 
originated in Horton's own mind unprompted, 
he would have been worthy of the name of a 
great and noble man. As it was, it was no 
light thing. But behind it there was the 
subtle influence of Carlotta's beauty, the 
magic of her grace. Would he have thus par- 
doned a plainer woman ? Even as it was, he 
had to pass through a bitter trial, a severe 
strain upon his resolution. It came in this 
way. 

Louis was of course only stunned by Noel's 
blow. Foreseeing it, he had stepped partly 
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backwards, as the prize-fighters do, and thus 
he had received only a portion of the impetus; 
but that was enough to cast him headlong 
into the osiers and the reeds. Randal, the 
private spy, fled at the sight ; but so soon as 
he was aware that Noel was not pursuing him 
he stopped, watched Noel and Heloise care- 
fully out of sight, and then returned to his 
employer, whom he found sitting on the 
ground in a half- dazed state, and stained 
with blood from his mouth. With the aid of 
a little brandy from his pocket-flask, Randal 
got him round, and then dipping his hand- 
kerchief in the pool close by, washed away 
the traces of the blow ; except that on the 
lower lip, just in the centre, there was a cut, 
the scar of which must show till the grave 
hid it. That cut, singularly enough, was 
almost in the exact spot where Heloise had 
been marked by the force of her husband's 
arm. Louis, still half dazed, his head giddy, 
his limbs tottering, was led by his spy back 
to the Sun Inn, where they had been lodging 
for some little time. It was not till the next 
morning that Louis entirely recovered him- 
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self ; and then his rage rose to a blasphemous 
pitch, mingled with a demoniacal joy at the 
news which Randal brought in — that Heloise 
was gone, and gone with Noel. His lip pained 
him very much, and impatient of pain, as such 
cowardly natures are, he cursed and raved 
and stamped about the small apartment in a 
perfect fury of hatred, burning for revenge. 
His first idea was to summon Noel before the 
justices of the peace for that division — the 
very bench on which Pierce sat. He laughed 
at the thought of the consternation, the scandal 
it would cause, the exposure and the misery 
and wretchedness it would bring upon the 
family. But on second thoughts he changed 
his plans. He had come down to Avonbourne, 
and taken up his residence at the ruinous old 
inn under the chestnut-tree, with the express 
purpose of watching Heloise, of detecting her 
in too familiar intercourse with Noel ; and for 
that purpose he had brought with him a spy 
and witness, the object being to obtain a 
divorce from the hated yoke of marriage. He 
had gathered together a good deal of informa- 
tion from the labourers of the place, who had 
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so frequently seen Lady Fontenoy and Mr. 
Brandon together, but nothing that would 
serve his purpose ; and it so happened that the 
very time he came down was the time that 
Noel left Heloise, vowing never to see her 
again. So that it was not till that fatal 
morning that he saw them together, and then 
came upon them unexpectedly, and facilitated 
the very catastrophe he most of all desired. 
She had gone with Noel, eloped with the very 
man who had felled him to the earth. His 
better course by far was to pursue his orginal 
intention — to seek for a divorce, laying heavy 
damages upon Noel. He would then have 
a bitter revenge upon him, upon her, and 
upon the family. To summon Noel, though it 
might make an exposure, would only place him 
in a ridiculous light, as the husband who had 
fainted, who had been knocked down; and 
Louis, who was sensitively vain, shrank from 
the sneers of men. Success in a divorce suit, 
with heavy damages on Brandon, would turn 
the scales quite the other way ; it would kill 
three birds with one stone : it would mulct 
Noel, make him pay heavily for that scar on 
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the lip; it would disgrace the family; it 
would fix an irremovable stain upon Heloise. 
His best course would be to follow up the 
eloped pair, to get evidence of their residence 
at hotels, and so forth. 

Off he went, leaving Randal to watch Avon- 
bourne, and communicate the course of events 
to him. He first endeavoured to trace Heloise, 
but utterly failed in that. Then he went to 
his lawyer, and instructed him to open a case. 
The lawyer, an old friend of his father's, a 
man of ability and an estimable character, 
who had watched the progress of the son with 
sorrow and anger, presented the most deter- 
mined opposition. This only inflamed Louis 
the more, till he declared he would seek other 
professional assistance. Gently, very gently, 
but firmly, the solicitor reminded him that 
he was deeply in debt, and in point of fact 
completely in his power. Louis flamed up, 
showered the most abusive epithets upon him, 
and declared he would have his way if he 
were ruined ten times over. Finally, seeing that 
the man was resolved, and losing all respect 
and all professional etiquette, in the natural 
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resentment he felt at this treatment, the soli- 
citor dragged him back into the office, shut 
the door, and placed his back against it ; and 
plainly told Louis to his face that his own 
conduct was so bad that it was hopeless for 
him to persevere in such a suit. A divorce 
he might get, but damages never. No Eng- 
lish jury acquainted with the facts of the case 
— with Louis's own guilt with Carlotta — 
would ever give him damages. It would cost 
him a heavy sum, that was all, and where 
was the money to come from? He should 
not supply it; he should take good care to 
inform the Jews and bill-discounters of Louis's 
true financial position — let him see if he 
could get the cash then. Louis grew silent, 
thoughtful; then he dashed out of the office 
with an oath that seemed to growl itself out 
from the very depths of his being. 

Arriving at his hotel, he found there a 
note from Randal, who, having taken advan- 
tage of his master's absence to spend a week 
in a state of idiotic intoxication, had at last 
woke up to the fact that Horton Knoyle, 
Esq., had arrived at Bourne Manor. Louis not 
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unnaturally immediately thought of money. 
The very name of the banker was synonymous 
with * ambrosial cash.' Out of this trivial in- 
cident grew a new plan. He would go down 
and see Pierce, face him out with brazen 
hardiness, coolly tell him that he intended 
to bring a suit for divorce against Heloise; 
tell Horton that Carlotta's name must inevit- 
ably appear very conspicuously in it; taunt 
them both coarsely and rudely with the ex- 
posure, the fearful scandal the details must 
produce, the stigma that would attach for 
ever to the families; and coolly demand 
fifty thousand pounds to stay proceedings. 
The very hardiness, the utter brazen impud- 
ence of the idea recommended it to Louis. 
He laughed loud and long at it. He drank 
a quantity of champagne, and brooded over 
it till he filled out every detail. Then, with 
unparalleled effrontery, he took the train to 
Avonbourne-road Station, and half an hour 
afterwards knocked at the door of Bourne 
Manor. 

His chief fear was lest Pierce should refuse 
to see him ; he was apprehensive lest the ser- 
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vants should receive orders to eject him from 
the premises. To avoid this, as soon as the 
door was opened he slipped a five-pound note 
into the man's hand, and told him to conceal 
his name ; to say that a gentleman wished to 
see Lord Lestrange and Horton Knoyle, Esq. 
By these means it came about that Pierce and 
Horton, entirely unsuspecting, stepped into 
the room, and found themselves face to face 
with the arch-traitor himself. Louis bowed 
low, and the old mocking smile stole over 
his face. Horton stiffened into stone ; Pierce 
absolutely started back, as at the sight of some 
deadly serpent. Horton frowned at Pierce, 
and motioned to the bell. Pierce for the mo- 
ment did not comprehend him. Louis wasted 
no time. 

4 Unexpected visit/ he said ; i eh, quite un- 
expected ! Nice morning, though, for a jour- 
ney. Partridges strong this year, eh, Pierce ?' 

The cool audacity of the fellow, who had 
thrown himself into a chair, and was regard- 
ing them with a smiling face, absolutely took 
away their breath. Horton was the first to 
recover himself. Seeing that Pierce was 
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irresolute and knew not how to act, he stepped 
to the bell and rang it violently. The man 
who had opened the door came in imme- 
diately — in fact he had been listening outside. 

1 Turn him out, Roberts,' said Horton au- 
thoritatively. 

4 Yes, turn him out !' said Pierce, his anger 
rising. 

Horton pointed at the door. Louis smiled. 
The servant approached him hesitatingly — 
the five-pound note was crisp in his pocket, 
he could feel it rustle as he moved. He was 
in no hurry. 

' I — I — I'll call the butler/ he said, and 
hastened out of the room. 

4 Begone!' thundered Horton, who had 
now regained his power of speech, and whose 
form was shaken with passion ; 4 liar and 
traitor, begone !' 

'Easy, easy/ said Louis. ' At your age 
anger is dangerous — apoplexy, you know. Now 
come, listen to me. This is business.' 

4 1 will have no words with this fellow,' said 
Horton, choking down the almost resistless 
impulse to fly at the scoundrel's throat ; and 
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he turned away and stepped back a pace or 
two, and again rang the bell violently. 

4 Hush, stop,' cried Louis, rising and ap- 
proaching Pierce. 'Stop; you are master 
here. I have come on business. I will leave 
the moment I have stated that business — as a 
gentleman, you are bound to hear me.' 

Pierce, angry, and fast losing control over 
himself, was yet still sensitive enough to halt 
at the word * gentleman.' 

4 Speak, then,' he said; and quickly Louis 
did so. Horton, at the first word * divorce,' 
returned, and stood beside Pierce, his bfeast 
heaving with suppressed passion. Louis coolly 
laid down his ultimatum, 50,000/. or divorce 
— with disgrace to Heloise, reflected disgrace 
upon Carlotta, upon both families. 

* Blackguard P cried Horton, furious and 
utterly beyond control; and he struck out 
violently at him. Louis sprang back, escaped 
the blow, and dragged a table in front of him, 
shouting to Pierce for protection. But Horton 
was not to be denied. Before Pierce could 
lay his hand on his shoulder, before he could 
beg him to desist, the enraged banker over- 
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turned the table, which fell with a fearful 
crash, laden as it was with cut-glass flower- 
stands and books ; and seizing Louis by the 
shoulders, shook him as a terrier shakes a rat. 
His years, his weakness were gone ; his rage 
filled him with vigour, and Louis, always a 
coward, and much shorter in stature, was but 
a reed in his grasp. Pierce tried to pull Horton 
away. The uproar of the falling table, the 
violent ringing of the bell, and now the shouts 
and cries of Louis, and the stamping and 
hurrying of feet, aroused the whole household. 
The butler, whom the footman, after much 
pretended difficulty, had found in his pro- 
per place, the cellar, rushed up-stairs. The 
two other footmen, the page, the coachman, 
who chanced to be in the kitchen, followed. 
The cook went to the foot of the stairs ; the 
maid-servants gathered on the landings ; one 
screamed, another fainted ; all was noise, 
confusion. Neville, in the morning-room with 
the ladies, ran out ; they rushed after him, and 
being on the same floor, got to the scene of 
the row quicker than the servants. Neville 
dashed at Horton to restrain him ; but at that 
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very moment the banker cast the scoundrel 
away with his last remaining strength. Louis, 
shoved backwards, staggered, caught his foot, 
fell, and sent another table flying through the 
French window, bringing down a shower of 
glass. Neville, never seeing or imagining who 
it was, ran to his assistance, and had him up 
in an instant, and placed him panting and 
breathless upon the sofa. There, shaken as 
he was, and mad with rage and pain, Louis 
contrived to mutter 4 assault and battery, law 
and police,' and he ground his teeth, and gibed 
and swore. As for the banker he fell into a 
chair, and wiped his forehead, and asked for 
a glass of wine. Georgiana and Carlotta at 
the door saw Louis, and started back. Georgie 
involuntarily glanced at Carlotta. She never 
showed what must have passed in her mind 
by the movement of a muscle of her face. 
She dragged Georgie in ; and turned and shut 
the door slam in the face of the servants, 
now crowding in the passage,and calmly turned 
the key. 'It is all right,' she said boldly. 4 Mr. 
Brandon has stopped the — the disturbance. 
Go down-stairs, or every one of you will be 
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dismissed; Pierce, at his wits' ends, utterly 
unfit for such emergencies as these, thanked 
her with a glance. Neville, at last perceiving 
who it was he had helped to seat, started back 
with disgust and loathing. 

' What !' he cried— 4 what !' 

* Peace,' said Pierce, coming forward and 
holding out his hand. ' This is my house. I 
am master here.' 

4 Peace I' shouted Louis, now recovered, and 
starting up. i You shall have no peace. I'll 
dog your grey hairs till you hate your very 
life. I'll—' 

' Silence! or I'll kill you,' said Neville, ad- 
vancing and lifting his arm. 

Carlotta seized it. 

'This is my fault,' she said, drooping her 
head. 'This is my guilt returning on me. 
For God's sake, Horton, be calm. Pierce, help 
me keep him back ;' for the banker, refreshed, 
was returning to the attack. Pierce held him 
on one side, Carlotta on the other. Neville 
smiled, and refused to aid; he would have 
been delighted to have seen Louis pitched 
into the yard. Georgiana, almost helpless in 
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such a melee, clung to his arm, with a face pale 
as a sheet. Louis seized the opportunity. 

4 I came here for business/ he said. 4 1 
will go the moment that business is over. I 
have been assaulted, cowardly assaulted ; two 
to one,' he cried, almost hysterically. 4 It is 
ungentlemanly. Hear me first — I claim it.' 

4 Listen to him/ said Pierce, struggling 
with Horton. ' On my honour, he shall be 
kicked out afterwards. ' 

4 On your honour ?' 

4 On my honour.' 

On this strange assurance, Horton, the 
banker, usually the most peaceful of men, 
ceased to struggle, and Louis returned to the 
attack. He abandoned his coarse and insulting 
taunts — he saw that Neville would not stand 
them — he painted vigorously the exposure, 
the fearful scandal that would follow. Then 
he changed his tactics, and pleaded for one 
more chance of reforming — Neville felt sick — 
to pay his debts, and go for ever and for ever ; 
otherwise the result would be wretched, for he 
was desperate. Lady Knoyle's name would 
be dragged in the dirt He glanced at Car- 
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lotta. She had started back as if recognising 
who it was for the first time. His reference, 
his glance, turned all eyes upon her. Her 
face was pale; her eyes dilated, her lips 
apart, her hands clasped. Her breath came 
short and thick. Her attitude, her whole ex- 
pression, indicated the most intense fear, 
loathing, horror, shame. It was admirable ; 
it would have won plaudits at Drury Lane. 
Here its effect was magical. Every one there 
pitied her but Louis. He sneered. Georgiana 
ran to her sex's assistance, and passed her 
arm round to support her. Horton started, 
and held out his hand. Pierce cried, 'My 
child! my child!' '0 father, 7 shrieked Car- 
lotta; l save me, save me,' and she fell at his 
knees and burst into a passion of sobs and 
crying. Then Pierce and Horton and Neville 
lifted her up, and carried her out of the room 
on to the lawn, through the French window, 
for she seemed to be gasping for air; and 
Georgiana swept after them with a fierce 
backward glance at Louis, as much as to say, 
* You brute V Carlotta, a little better, begged 
to be removed out of sight. l Hide me', was 
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her cry. * Hide me' ! They were on the point 
of assisting her in-doors and up-stairs, when 
another person appeared upon the scene. 
Noel walked round the great thicket of ever- 
greens and rhododendrons, and came plump 
on them. When he reached Avonbourne he 
had hesitated ; he had reconnoitred the place ; 
finally he had walked on to the lawn behind 
the shrubbery, to look at the house ; at last 
summoned up courage and stepped out, and 
saw Carlotta supported by Horton and Ne- 
ville ; Georgiana bathing her forehead with eau 
de cologne; Pierce eagerly intent upon his 
daughter's face ; Louis standing at the smashed 
window, sneering; and a crowd of eager faces 
peering out of every available place of obser- 
vation — the servants. He would have drawn 
back; but it was too late — he had been seen. 
He came forward, screwing up his courage. 
He was not afraid of the lion or of death ; but 
he had within him the consciousness of guilt. 

* Welcome!' sneered Louis, from the 
smashed window. 4 Welcome f 

Carlotta turned wildly on Noel, as if in a 
delirium. 

VOL. III. k 
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'Where is my sister — my sister?' she 
shrieked. ' Give her back, traitor !' 
' Ay, traitor !' said Pierce. 
' Traitor !' said Neville. 
' Traitor !' said Georgiana. 
'Where is she — my Heloise — my darling 
child ?' screamed Carlotta, darting up to him, 
shaking him. 

4 1 — I — really — ' began Noel, utterly dumb- 
founded. * I am come to bring her — 9 

'What, tired of her already?' interrupted 
Louis, who was now on the lawn. ' So soon V 
'Blackguard!' said Noel. 'Sir,' address- 
ing Pierce, ' believe me, your daughter is pure 
as when she left.' 

'Where is she, sir?' said Pierce sternly, 
striding forward and grasping his shoulder. 
' Where is she ?' screamed Carlotta. 
' Where is she ?' echoed Georgiana. 
'Hear me, hear me!' said Noel, in utter 
confusion. ' You at least, Neville.' 

But Neville coldly turned his head aside. 
Thus abandoned, a species of despair took pos- 
session of Noel's mind. He tried again to get 
a hearing ; they demanded Heloise. 
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4 My wife !' suddenly shouted Louis, 
springing right in front of Noel. ' My wife ! 
whom you decoyed away before my very eyes. 
He knocked me down, gentlemen, senseless, 
stunned — see, here is the mark of his hand on 
my lip; he stole her away — forced her away 
while I was helpless.' 

4 Before God P cried Noel, seeing that the 
feeling was setting against him still more vio- 
lently. 

4 Sir/ said Pierce, quite calmly, 'call not 
that name into this discussion.' 

Frantic with rising rage, Noel shook off 
Carlotta — who instantly fell to the earth and 
lay there as if helpless, while Georgiana tried 
to lift her up — shook off Pierce, who staggered 
backwards. 

4 I say I will be heard.' 

4 It is his virtue/ cried Louis. 

4 His virtues,' cried Georgiana. 

1 Where is Heloise ?' asked Pierce. 

* Heloise !' said Neville. 4 Traitor, where 
is Heloise ?' 

4 Before God, she is pure as when — ' 

4 He is a liar,' shouted Louis ; 4 he has had 
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her six weeks — now he wishes to be rid of 
her!' 

4 Devils in hell!' swore Noel, stamping his 
foot. 

But they crowded round him ; they called 
for Heloise ; they would not hear him ; and 
Louis danced about in an ecstasy of excite- 
ment ; and Carlotta still lay apparently sense- 
less on the green lawn at his feet. 

4 Pure !' cried Louis mockingly. 4 Six 
weeks with this fellow, and pure — pah T 

4 1 tell you she was burnt ! She has not seen 
— I mean been in my company — I mean — I 
mean — ' 

4 listen,' cried Louis; 4 he means we are 
fools to be duped by such trash.' 

4 Fools indeed!' said Horton, still bitter 
with his own wrongs. 

4 Fools!' echoed Pierce. 4 It cannot be 
believed.' 

4 Then, by Heaven !' cried Noel, mad with 
rage, with humiliation, with the bitter sense 
of his own position — this his attempt to return 
met with sneer and contumely— this that had 
cost him so much flung back on him as a 
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worthless thing. He turned to leave, and 
caught his foot in Carlotta's dress and stag- 
gered; and Louis, seizing his opportunity, 
darted forward and struck him from behind. 
He fell, and his head struck a flower-pot hea- 
vily. It did not stun him, but it staggered him 
for a moment as he rose on his knee. Then the 
whole posse of servants, who had gradually 
drawn nearer, set upon him — upon the man who 
was down — and dragged and hounded him off 
the place, hustled him to the gateway, and 
thrust him staggering and dazed, but smarting 
with bitter, bitter, bitterest sense of injustice, 
into the dirty road, and slammed the gate and 
fastened it behind him, and with all the ser- 
vant's true gallantry mounted on the wall and 
gibed at him. And thus they thrust away the 
man who repented from the very gate. 

Then they lifted up Carlotta, and carried 
her within, and bathed her with eau de co- 
logne, and poured brandy upon her lips, and 
cut away her stays, and sent post haste for 
the nearest medical man ; and Georgiana never 
left her for a moment till she opened her eyes 

and asked where' she was. 0, it was admir- 

/ 
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ably done; it would have brought down the 
house at Drury Lane. 

Meantime, the storm of passion being ex- 
hausted, they had come to business, as Louis 
called it, down-stairs. Pierce and Horton, 
after holding a hurried consultation with Ne- 
ville, came to the decision that anything was 
better than the law-courts, the terrible expo- 
sure, the coarse comments, the gibing sneer, the 
irremovable infamy, especially for Carlotta's 
sake. You see, she was the returned prodigal, 
they were careful over her. She had moved 
their hearts only a few minutes since; they 
could not forget her agony ; her disinterest- 
edness too, she who had been so distressed for 
Heloise, so indignant-who now lay in a deep 
swoon up-stairs; for Carlotta — yes, for Car- 
lotta's sake ! 

Horton and Pierce agreed to pay 50,000?., 
to discharge Louis's debts, as Louis pretended? 
though none of them could swallow that. 
Still they did not openly question it — they 
could not descend to chaffer with such a fellow. 
They promised that the money should be paid 
in three days, Horton engaging to advance 
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the whole, as he could do easier than Pierce, 
whose wealth was more in land. Thev offered 
him an I.O.U., but Louis loftily disclaimed 
any doubt of the good faith — l among gentle- 
men !' he said. They bowed ; Louis left them. 
He went back to the station, en route for 
London. On the way he passed in the ga- 
thering gloom a man lying on the sward beside 
the dusty road, with his head on his arms, and 
his arms on a flint-heap. He hurried by — 
always a coward — thinking it might be a 
drunken man. 

It was Noel. He had fallen, overcome with 
utter misery, and was sobbing— dry sobs, not 
yours, madam, which throw out with every 
gasp a shower of tears — but dry sobs that 
shook his form. For the man loved Heloise 
now as never he had done before. He had 
really and truly repented. He wished to re- 
store her ; but if her own father, his own bro- 
ther, if Georgiana refused to credit him, even to 
hear him — And he had been brought up in the 
school of gentlemen. The sneer, the gibe ! But 
it was not this, it was the love of Heloise, the 
reaction of the long anxiety, the fever-heat of 
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his passion fighting his better nature. Yet he 
would not have fallen so had it not been for 
that treacherous blow, which had left him still 
half dazed. After a while his strong physical 
organisation renovated him. He arose and con- 
tinued his way to the station, full of a fiery 
burning hatred, a frenzied shame, a stern de- 
termination that, as they had repulsed him, 
he would go on — on, even if he and Heloise 
descended to the dust. 

About that time Carlotta recovered and 
sat up, and spoke feebly — just before the doctor 
came. She was wise, very wise, in her genera- 
tion. Beauty, they say, is only skin deep; 
so sometimes are hysterics. 
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CHAPTER X. 

After an inconceivable period of idiotcy the 
detectives and agents so long employed by 
Horton Knoyle to trace his nephew Francis 
woke up to the idea that possibly a man who 
did not shave might in time come to possess 
a beard and moustache; that a man who 
rarely washed might look dirty ; that a man 
who had little ready money might look half 
starved and pallid. Hitherto they had con- 
fined their search for such a well-dressed, 
well-fed, generally gentlemanly-looking young 
man as the nephew of so great a millionnaire 
might naturally be supposed to be. Now 
they woke up to the idea that as he had not 
applied for his allowance, and as he had no 
visible means of subsistence, they must look 
for this man among the dirty and cadaverous, 
and not among the well-dressed beef-eaters. 
Shortly after this astounding piece of infor- 
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mation was arrived at they telegraphed to 
Horton Knoyle, Esq. — telegraphed, as if a 
letter would not answer the purpose, after a 
twelvemonth of do-nothingness — to say that 
they believed they were on the track of the 
4 person ;' and that he had been seen walking 
up and down the street in front of the said 
Horton's house in Mayfair. Horton had had 
so many beliefs and possibilities and con- 
jectures sent to him, that he took no notice of 
this one, and made no comment upon it. It 
is my belief that the said detectives and agents 
had found out Francis's whereabouts long, long 
enough ago, but preferred drawing a good sum 
monthly for expenses to finding the object of 
their search. Till at last, knowing that 
Horton had returned to England, they be- 
came apprehensive lest he should take up his 
residence in London, and not impossibly look 
out of window and see his nephew pacing up 
and down the pavement in front of the house. 
Francis certainly had made no effort to conceal 
himself. The blow which had sent him crash- 
ing among flower-pots and fuchsias, smash 
down ten feet into the brick flooring of the 
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conservatory, had done him no great physical 
injury. There were no bones broken, no 
ribs cracked. But his head — that was the 
point. He had never been bright from a boy 
— always pale, languid, fearful and timorous,, 
afraid of the dark, and superstitious. 

Whether the hard brick floor beat out 
what little sense had ever existed in him or 
not, or whether some injury was- done to his 
brain, certain it is that from that moment he 
grew morose, melancholy, careless of dress 
and appearance, intent on one idea only, 
and that idea was Carlotta. A belief took 
possession of him that they were all leagued 
against him— his brother, the Cain who had 
stunned him, — his uncle, her husband — all 
of them. His instinct was to hide himself 
away from them — that is, to avoid them. He 
changed his lodgings into a cheaper and worse 
neighbourhood,, and got his living by joiner's 
work, at which he was very clever. Down 
in Sussex at the clergyman tutors he had 
fitted up a lathe and furnished himself with an 
endless number of tools ; and this knowledge 
and natural ability he now turned to account. 
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He would have none ofHorton's money; he 
hated him and all the world but Carlotta. She 
was his god. But she was gone. Before he 
awoke from the kind of stupor into which the 
illness that followed the blow and fall had 
thrown him she was gone, he knew not 
whither. In his half-silly state he had no 
idea how to follow her. His plan was to 
watch her mansion till she returned. And 
this he had done for a whole long year — 
working all day, walking all the evening up 
and down in front of the mansion. He had 
ceased to take any pride in his appearance ; 
his beard and moustache had grown in the 
most ragged manner ; his hair hung down his 
back; his face was dirty and unwashed, hag- 
gard and wretched to look at. His friends 
might have passed him in the streets, and 
absolutely did do so at times and knew him 
not ; because they were not looking for him 
in such guise as that. At last Carlotta re- 
turned, and left for Avonbourne ; he followed 
her. His own idea was to get to speak with 
her; he had a dumb idea that she would 
right his wrongs ; she would put everything 
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all right for him-even his stupid head, that 
seemed filled with a thick cloud. But at 
Avonbourne he waited and watched for her 
in vain. He dared not go to Bourne Manor ; 
he learnt that Horton was there, and he hated 
Horton; but he watched about the place. 
Carlotta did not come out. About this time 
the agents missing him from his usual beat, 
and afraid lest anything should be discovered 
without their assistance, telegraphed again to 
Horton that his nephew had certainly gone 
down into the country; had he been to 
Bourne Manor — should they come down ? 
Horton answered that they were to come at 
once. They went ; but they arrived too late. 
Carlotta believed that she had gone as far 
as was in her power — as far as was safe at 
present. She had completely gained over 
Pierce ; she had blinded Horton and wheedled 
him round; she had made a great impression 
upon Georgiana, almost made a friend of her. 
In the disturbance consequent upon Louis's 
appearance she had made a great stride in 
advance. The very circumstance that might 
have been fatal to her she had turned to the 
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utmost advantage. Since then they had 
doubled their attention to her ; they had 
treated her as one who had been wronged; 
that was a very different thing from one who 
had done wrong and had repented. There 
was a marked change in their manner towards 
her ; it was less the manner of tolerance, more 
the manner of cordiality. But Carlotta, having 
gone thus far, having succeeded so admirably, 
grew afraid of that very success. She feared 
to be too constantly before them ; she feared 
a possible reaction. It was extremely difficult 
for her to be incessantly doing something, or 
saying something that would interest them in 
her. Moreover, the affection of the best of 
human beings, and of the most impressionable 
of them, is liable at times to waver. And to 
tell the truth she was growing weary of the 
part she had to play; weary of the assumption 
of virtue and humility. She longed for a 
little excitement ; at least for an opportunity 
of doing as she chose ; so she determined to 
leave Bourne Manor. She broke this inten- 
tion to Pierce ; in the most humble manner 
asked his advice and permission. Pierce 
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thought she was right; it was perhaps wise 
not to be too much with Horton at present. 
He would speak to Horton. Horton gravely 
concurred ; he was quite willing that she 
should go. He wrote a cheque for 1000/., 
and gave it to Pierce for her. She was to go 
to the house in Mayfair ; but to keep quiet — 
not to be seen in public places where her 
presence would call for remarks. Then came 
the leave-taking. Horton shook hands with her 
for the first time. He did not offer to accom- 
pany her to the station ; but he came to the 
hall-door. Georgiana kissed her-yes, kissed 
her; so did Pierce. Neville wished her a plea- 
sant journey. Standing in the porch they 
watched the ponies, in the very pony-carriage 
Heloise had driven in, carry her swiftly away 
out of sight round the turn of the road. Then 
they felt as if the house was empty; she filled 
a space which was now void. They missed 
her, they admitted to themselves as much. 
Past the Sun Inn, under the spreading chest- 
nut-tree — past the green meadows, over which 
Heloise had walked with Noel ; past the 
golden cornfields, ripe now, and ready for the 
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sickle ; past the very flint-heap, the cold hard 
pitiless heap, upon which Noel had flung him- 
self in an agony of shame and rage and misery 
when they cast him out from the gate. This 
was the station ; she was none too soon, the ex- 
press train was waiting at the platform. Men 
and ladies were hurrying to and fro, snatching 
a glass of wine, a biscuit, a few spoonfuls of 
burning hot soup, buying a book and papers, 
swallowing ices, trying to lay up a preparation 
to fortify themselves against the long run 
before them, for the train did not stop till it 
reached London. Carlotta took her ticket 
from the coachman, who got it for her; asked 
if her luggage was labelled, and stepped out 
for the platform purse in hand. As she ap- 
proached the carriage a hand was laid on her 
arm. She turned, and seeing a dirty cada- 
verous face, long ragged beard, and un- 
trimmed moustache, her first thought was for 
her purse, in which was the 1000Z. cheque; 
and she snatched her arm away, and was in 
the very act of calling for assistance, when 
Francis — for it was he — whispered his name 
in her ear. 
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'Francis Knoyle !' said she, surprised, and 
wondering at the same time, for she had totally 
forgotten his existence in the turmoil of the 
last twelvemonth. 

4 Yes, me/ whispered Francis, in a low 
hurried voice, thick with passion and eager- 
ness. 4 It is me ! I love you ! I worship you !. 
I have waited for you a whole year ; up and. 
down — up and down in front of your house. 
I always knew you would return. Give me 
one kiss, Carlotta. Carlotta, come with me ; 
let me come with you.' 

4 Have you any money?' said Carlotta, 
sneering; yet suddenly recollecting that 
Francis was Horton's nephew, and with a 
momentary vision of wild excitement possibly 
within her reach out of this cadaverous face. 

4 Money !' said Francis, in a dazed stupid 
way. i Yes, I have money ; fifteen shillings. 
I earned it myself.' 

4 Fifteen shillings !' sneered Carlotta. i You 
are mad.' « 

4 Any more going ? train about to start — 
get in, if you please, ladies,' cried the guards 
hastening by. She shook off his hand and 
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stepped into the carriage nearest her, for the 
doors were slamming and she feared to lose 
the train. There was a whistle, a puff, and 
the train left the platform ; leaving Francis 
stunned, stupefied, motionless as a statue. 
Not so another gentleman, who rushed from 
the refreshment-room, his bald head aglow with 
excitement, shouting to them to stop the 
train. The guard laughed and said it was 
impossible; and the old gentleman with the 
bald head stamped and swore and flung his 
arms about, a spectacle which afforded the 
greatest amusement to the officials, who 
grinned without an attempt at concealment. 
This served to divert attention from Francis ; 
when suddenly an exclamation of horror — 
genuine horror, no fractious rage — burst from 
the bald-headed old fellow, and he pointed 
speechless out upon the rails. 

' Mad V The word rang through Francis's 
head like the report of a cannon. He had 
sense enough to know that he was stupid ; his 
fellow-workmen at the shop laughed at him, 
jeered at him, said he was silly. In a dull 
way he had half wondered at himself, and 
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could not understand why he did not live as 
he used to do, in every expensive luxury, with- 
out toiling for his daily meal. Why was he 
not as he used to be ? When he attempted to 
answer this problem a thick cloud seemed to 
rise up in his head, and stand between him 
and the light. Then he gave it up with a 
sigh, and resolved to wait till Carlotta came. 
She would explain it ; she would clear his 
head and return him to the old state. He 
should be as he had used to be when she 
eame. She had come ; she had not known 
him ; she had jeered at him, shook him off, 
laughed in his face, called him 'mad.' The 
cruel word rang through his head; it rose 
upon him like the subtle fumes of brandy, 
higher and higher into his br&in. He lost all 
sense of his position, where he stood, ^hat he 
was doing; the memory of his long, long year 
of waiting ; the toil in the cabinet-maker's 
shop ; the scanty earnings ; the tedious watch 
in the streets; the thick cloud in his head. 
She was right — he was mad. He looked 
wildly round — on one side the express train 
was fast diminishing in apparent size as it 
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rushed with increasing speed out of sight. It 
carried with it his god — his Carlotta — who 
had shaken him off and discarded him. On 
the other side a pilot engine was sliding into 
the station, with steam shut off, gliding along 
noiselessly. . He was mad. He uttered a yell, ' 
and sprang off the high platform, clearing 
ten feet at a bound, right into the six-foot 
way, across the first line of metals, and falling 
on his knees, laid his head down on the rail 
in front of the advancing pilot engine, just as 
a condemned criminal might lay his head 
upon the block. This was what the old gen- 
tleman saw — what so suddenly stopped his 
frantic rage, and converted it into as frantic 
horror. We all know what happens at these 
times; everybody is for the moment struck 

« 

helpless — the mind refuses to grasp the pos- 
sibilities of the case — the mental machine stands 
still, and while it stands still the moment is 
gone, salvation impossible, Death has seized 
his victim. The engine-driver, on the alert 
as he was going through a station, instantly 
saw the frenzied act, reversed his engine, and 
blew his whistle. The shriek of the whistle, 
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and the horrible scream of the brake as the 
fireman screwed it down to the last turn, 
rang like the yells of demons through the 
station. But the impetus was too great — the 
locked wheel glided along the rail, grating, 
shrieking, tearing off powdered steel, and 
sending a shower of sparks into the air. The 
reversed gear could not act so speedily; the 
steam could not in an instant overcome the 
impetus of forward motion, and the inertia of 
the vast mass of iron and steel and brass. 
The breath of the spectators was drawn thick 
through the teeth in that hiss which is the 
inarticulate expression of fearful suspense. 
But the bald-headed old gentleman with an 
awful oath rushed forward, sprang as Francis 
had done clean over the first metals, seized 
the madman by the tail of his coat as he knelt, 
and dragged him backwards. Francis's hat, 
which had fallen off, was crushed the same 
instant by the ponderous engine. Then there 
was a rush — spectators, porters, guards, careless 
of danger, wildly rushed on to the line and sur- 
rounded the pair, and dragged them on to the 
platform. Well it was that there were plenty 
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of them, for they had to hold Francis, to 
bind, him down like a wild beast. For he 
was mad indeed; frantically, violently mad; 
and three of them could barely hold him. 
The old bald-headed gentleman was the first 
to recover his coolness; he drew out a long 
bandanna handkerchief; he twisted it up, and 
they tied the madman's arms with it. The 
irascible old fellow remained with him till a fly 
was brought, and Francis placed between two 
porters, with his preserver, who, by the bye, was 
an Indian officer just returned from Calcutta, 
in front. They took him to the superintendent 
of police at the nearest town ; there they left 
him till his identity could be discovered, if 
that were possible. Ten minutes after this hor- 
rible affair, the agents arrived from London by 
the down train in search of Master Francis* 
When they heard what had just happened, 
and listened to the description of the mad- 
man, they turned pale, and went to the refresh- 
ment-bar. It takes a good deal of brandy to 
drown the remembrance of a neglected duty, 
when it has so narrowly escaped a close re- 
semblance to moral manslaughter. 
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It was some few minutes before Carlotta, 
who had so hastily entered the carriage, had 
composed herself sufficiently to look round 
her, and to become aware that she had mis- 
taken the compartment — her dressing-bag was 
not here. There was a gentleman's hat-box 
on the luggage-net; a smoking- cap was on 
the seat opposite her ; and in the corner, away 
from her, a great railway rug. She resented 
Francis's detaining her, and so making her get 
into the wrong carriage. He was mad, she 
said to herself; utterly mad. There was a 
wild look in his eyes ; so dirty too — what could 
have come to the stupid fellow? She had 
utterly forgotten the flirtation — the detestable 
system of encouraging one and leading the 
other to be jealous which she had pursued 
with these two young men. It was so little 
to her ; she forgot that it might be something 
serious to them. They had passed out of her 
mind entirely ; no wonder, after the life she 
had been leading. With an effort of the 
mind she cast Francis's haggard face out of her 
mental vision. It was disagreeable. For years 
she had cultivated the art of forgetting the 
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disagreeable; she had learnt how to ignore it; 
to pass it on one side. The train rushed on 
with gathering speed. The steady easy motion 
composed her — she nestled down in her seat, 
gazed out of window ; the warm summer day 
made her feel slumberous, luxurious. In a 
little basket she carried in her hand were 
several splendid plums — the egg-plum — ripe, 
delicious. Carlotta was peculiarly fond of 
fruit. She gloated over these plums. She 
held them up; admired the gloss upon the 
skin — the bloom ; admired the size, the ful- 
ness, the ripe luxury of the fruit. She en- 
joyed it thoroughly. Lounging on the soft 
cushion, eating the fruit, swiftly drawn along 
at fifty miles an hour, the haughty beauty 
revelled in her own inner self. She looked 
back upon the last few days; she reviewed 
her triumph. She gloated over it; a mock- 
ing smile rose on her lips, especially the re- 
pulse of Noel — Heloise's champion. The 
bitter irony of it amused her, even interested 
her. For one moment in her life she tried to 
think not for the sake of herself, but to dis- 
cover the why and the wherefore of these 
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strange anomalies of life. Why was she, she 
the evil and wicked (she admitted this can- 
didly to herself and gloried in it), so readily 
welcomed — made so much of — petted and 
praised? Why was the one who had fallen 
once only, who tried to creep back into society, 
repulsed, driven away with blows and curses 
and revilings ? Pooh, it was too much trou- 
ble for her; she could not worry herself 
with such trash; Heloise had fallen — there 
was the glory of it. The hated baby-face, 
the detested living reflection upon her own 
course of life, was herself a mock and a gibe. 
Her beauty and her innocence were in the 
dust — the dust — the dust And Carlotta 
laughed to herself; and held up an egg-plum, 
and drew back the curtain of the carriage 
that the golden sunlight might fall upon it, 
and light up its translucent lusciousness. The 
train rushed on — ceaseless, unwearied — 
strong as a giant, cleaving its way through 
the forests and over the rivers, by the ripe 
grass, by the meadows and farmsteads ; with 
a roar under the arches; with a clatter, a 
shriek, a thunder through the stations, and a 
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rattle over the points ; out again upon the 
smooth and level way, tearing ahead, ahead, 
ahead, driven along by the irresistible power of 
fire. Carlotta could not for ever think of her 
triumph, could not dwell for hours upon 
Heloise's fate and the repulsion of Noel. She 
looked out of -window and amused herself 
with the passing scenes : the slow barge on 
the canal, the children playing in the road, 
the carriage driving along, the distant 
churches and downs and woods. But she 
wearied soon of this. She was angry that 
she had brought no book ; nothing to amuse 
herself. She took out her purse and looked 
at the 1000/. cheque, and gloated over it. 
It was not much to what she had had in the 
times past ; but it was a good round sum — a 
good beginning. With this there was ex- 
citement, pleasure, fashion, dress. She was not 
to go out — not to be seen. She laughed a low 
musical laugh at this idea. Not to be seen ! 
Wait. Then she began to weave plans and 
methods ; passed on to dress and bonnets, and 
Madame Louise unvisited these many a day. 
They would stare at her at that establish- 
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ment, that is they would in their hearts. Per- 
haps they would ask her for a deposit — very 
well, they should have it. But this work of 
imagination, this creating pleasures in her 
mind, could not go on for ever. She replaced 
the cheque, and grew restless, anxious to ar- 
rive. She blamed the train for its slowness ; it 
was travelling at that moment at fifty-three 
miles an hour. She looked at her watch ; still 
an hour to run, not much more than half way. 
How tedious these trains were! She looked 
round the carriage; at the hat-box and the 
smoking-cap. Evidently some one had got Out, 
and either missed the compartment in his hurry, 
or had lost the train. The railway rug at- 
tracted her attention. It was a large and 
beautiful rug, imitating a panther's skin. It 
was not the rug itself; it was the oddness of 
there being a rug at all at that season of the 
year, when the heat was so great. What on 
earth did the fellow want with a rug? She 
yawned — it was nothing to her. She looked 
out of the window again. She moved rest- 
lessly upon her seat. She flung her feet up 
on the opposite cushions. As she did so, she 
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fancied she heard a slight noise, and looked 
quickly round ; there was nothing. In throw- 
ing her feet -en the cushion she must have 
disturbed it a little, for the contour of the 
rug was slightly altered; she had shaken 
down some of its folds. That perhaps was 
the cause of the noise — only a slight rustle. 

She looked out of window again, looked at 
her watch, took out her pocket-book and 
pencil to make a note ; and by the time she 
had got it ready forgot what she wanted to 
write. Rattle and roar, hiss and thunder, 
over a viaduct, between high embankments 
shutting out all view of the country, out again 
on level ground, with tall poplar-trees and 
firs. As she gazed out of window the corner 
of her eyes became conscious of a motion in 
the rug — that is, she fancied it. She looked 
quickly round. The rug was still, motionless. 
She watched it, playing with her watch-chain. 
She watched it quietly, lazily, out of a desire 
for something to amuse her. Queer old 
stories ran through her mind. Somewhere 
she had read, or some one had told her, a 
trick of the Indian juggler. You sat in your 
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own room ; he sat beside you ; he took your 
handkerchief, you saw there was nothing in it ; 
he rolled it up into a ball, and told you to 
fling it to the uppermost corner. You did 
so ; it lay there as a handkerchief would do. 
You watched it; in a few minutes it began to 
swell, it puffed out, it rolled towards you ; 
your blood curdled as it came right to your 
very feet, rolling over the carpet. Just as you 
were about to run screaming away the juggler 
kicked it, and it fell prone, flat, motionless — 
only a handkerchief! 

The chain fell out of her hand, her eyes 
fastened themselves upon the rug. Surely that 
was a motion ? A fold had certainly disap- 
peared. Yet the rug had made no movement ; 
the fold had simply fallen. It was only the 
effect of the shaking and jarring of the car- 
riage; but somehow she could not take her 
eyes off it. She laughed at herself; she made 
herself look out of window. She quickly 
glanced back again. It certainly had moved. 
She gazed fascinated, an intense curiosity pos- 
sessed her. The folds of the rug rose slowly, 
very gradually, but perceptibly, rose and 
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swelled outwardly, puffed out as if air had been 
blown into themfrom beneath. Carlotta stared ; 
it must be a lap-dog, a rabbit, a cat with kit- 
tens — some one's pets. Pooh ! it was nothing. 
Look again — the rug rose higher ; some hard 
substance seemed to move forward under it and 
then fall. The rug collapsed, and a species 
of shiver seemed to run through it ; then it was 
still again. Roar and rattle, thunder, jar, 
shake; they went through a station, over the 
points again, out into the level way. Carlotta 
was intent upon the rug ; it puzzled her, it 
filled her with an intense and eager curiosity, 
not unmixed with a little terror, a vague 
horror, which at once repulsed and impelled 
her to investigate. She reflected that her feet 
were on the cushion close to the rug; she 
took them down. The same species of shiver 
ran through the rug again, and there was a 
slight sound. Unmistakably there was some- 
thing under the rug, or was that noise the 
sound of escaped air ? Gazing she could not 
believe her senses; the rug slowly inflated 
itself and moved bodily towards the edge of 
the seat It was a cumbrous muffled motion, 
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but it came. She watched it, her heart beat 
high, but she did not shrink. There was no 
sound; she looked in vain for any legs, any- 
tail, any ears, any sign of animal life. She 
made a sound with her lips as persons do 
when they call a dog; no wagging of tail 
answered her. 'Puss!' she said, i Pussy! 
Pussy !' There was no mew, no sound. The 
rug moved slowly in a helpless fashion to the 
very edge of the cushion. Then it seemed to 
get confused; it rolled itself up together, it 
shivered; the folds rose and fell. Carlotta's 
amazement rose to the extreme. Finally it 
fell over the edge — bump, an unmistakable 
bump of something heavy ; it was no spectre, 
then, no juggling feat. 

A fearful scream. 

Carlotta had sprung upon her seat, and was 
clinging to the rail of the luggage-net. Her 
dilated eyes were fastened upon the floor of 
the compartment. Out from under the edge of 
the rug — released at last — protruded the ham- 
mer-like head, the black glittering eye of a 
snake. The two gazed at each other for a 
moment. Another scream rushed from Car- 
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lotta's lips, drowned in the roar and rattle 
of the train. All the woman's innate horror 
of the serpent tribe, all the instinctive hatred 
and fear, the convulsive dread rose in her 
mind, intensified by the very vigour of her 

physical organisation. She screamed again 

* 

and again in rapid succession. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the snake. 

For a few seconds the serpent remained 
still, for the first time aware of human pre- 
sence, still and watchful. The glittering 
bead-like eyes were bent upon her, the forked 
tongue darted in and out. Then it rose a 
little higher, then the rug shivered ; she 
understood that now — it was the folds of the 
serpent moving, uncoiling. The neck rose up, 
then a part of the body. A turn of the line at 
that moment, and the brilliant summer sun- 
shine shone in upon the floor of the compart- 
ment. The colours of the serpent's neck 
gleamed and glistened in the sunlight, its 
eyes flashed, the blackness of its tongue was 
intensified. It drew its length out from 
under the rug, and stood revealed in all its 
horrible size and power. 
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Her eyes were fastened on it, her breast 
panted, the colour had left her cheek, the 
drops of perspiration stood upon her brow; the 
basket of fruit had fallen from her hand, 
the last egg-plum had rolled right on to the 
rug close to the snake's tail ; one great blue 
flower they had placed over the fruit had 
fallen upon the cjeature's body. Her hand 
grasped the rail with convulsive force, her 
frame shook with the sway of the carriage as 
it rushed along. 

Even her terror could not destroy for 
long the strong hardness of her mind. In a 
few moments the convulsive shudder of her 
frame ceased ; her eyes did not cease to watch 
the snake; but her mind began to work. She 
knew the creature in an instant, she knew its 
power — it was the cobra di capello. Even in 
the agony of the moment she marvelled in her 
mind how it had got there. This was the 
use of the rug, then — to keep this creature 
warm. But that was nothing to her; the 
snake was there ; could she save herself? She 
had no weapon; her fruit-knife had fallen on 
the floor; it was useless, the blunt silver 

vol. in. p 
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would not cut a stick. She had no pocket- 
knife. In her dressing-bag shp had a stiletto, 
one the Archduke had given her. But the 
dressing-case was in another compartment. 
Even had it been there would it have been of 
any use? Before she could kill the creature 
one single snap of its yellow teeth would be 
sufficient. She looked at her thin summer 
dress ; the teeth would go through it into her 
arm or bust as easily as if it had been paper. 
While she pondered the train rushed through 
a small station. She started and screamed for 
assistance ; she looked out of the window, she 
saw the signalman with his white flag; he 
was holding the flag out, with his head turned 
away, smiling at his child who was bringing 
him his tea. Her voice was lost in the rattle 
of the train. She looked at her watch, they 
had still half an hour to run. 

The cobra moved; the shudders returned 
to her. Her mind was calm now ; but the body 
could not conquer its convulsive tremor. 
The cobra moved ; it glided along the floor, 
it reared itself up against the door, its head 
almost looked out; it lowered its head and 
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went under the seat opposite. She saw a box 
there with the lid open. That was the crea- 
ture's box, no doubt. Wild hopes floated in 
her mind ; if it crept in she could shut the lid 
on it. She watched it, her heart bounding 
like a racehorse, her breath held tight. The 
cobra moved round the box, glided over it, 
past it, right to the other door of the carriage. 
Then it rea,red itself again, and again lowered 
its head, and then passed under the seat on 
which she was standing. 

Carlotta tried to think of another resource. 
The heavy cushions — should she lift one up, 
hurl it on the snake, and stamp on it? To 
do so she must get down and stand on the 
floor, otherwise she could 'not lift the cushion. 
Was there anything else she could throw at 
it ? Her boots. Instantly she lifted her foot 
and tore off one boot, and held it ready; it 
was a light thin thing. How she longed for a 
heavy-clouted shoe ! 

The cobra crept out again, stayed in the 
centre of the floor ; she poised her hand and 
aimed, and was in the act to throw, when the 
creature moved again towards the box. Hope 
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again raised itself in her mind ; she paused. 
Yes, the snake was going into the box; its 
head went in, its body followed ; she saw its 
head go all round the edge of the box inside, 
then fall, and all was still. Her heart gave a 
bound; she was in the act to spring down 
and close it when she drew back with a 
shudder. The tail was out The box was not 
long enough. The snake's tail, just the end of 
it, was out — about five inches hung over the 
edge of the box. Her hopes fell to the earth. 
She paused, she looked at her watch again; 
three minutes had passed, seven-and-twenty 
minutes before they were due. Should she 
remain still standing there, and trust to the 
snake staying in the box, or should she make 
a desperate attempt to close the lid ? She 
paused, her mind was in favour of waiting ; 
her body, shuddering still, drove her on to 
the attempt. Just then the snake raised its 
head, looked out of the box, and hissed. A 
jar of the carriage had disturbed it. She de- 
termined instantly. Any moment the crea- 
ture might come out. The head sank back. 
She sprang down, she seized the lid, she 
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crushed it down with all her strength. The 
sharp edge of the deal box snapped on the five 
inches of tail and crushed it flat. The cobra 
hissed frightfully, flung itself about, shook the 
box with its desperate struggles. Carlotta 
pressed on the lid with all the might of her 
arms; but they trembled with excitement, 
and the box being under the seat she could 
not bring her weight to bear. The forked 
tongue of the snake shot out, where the edges 
of the box did not meet, within three inches of 
her arm. Still she pressed it down — firm. 

Thus there was a moment when victory 
was nearly with mind over brutal vigour and 
venom. Had she only let the lid rise ever 
so little the snake would have instinctively 
drawn its tail in, and she might have shut the 
lid and fastened it. But in her agony or her 
fright she did not think of this. How should 
she ? There are some people who believe that 
the thoughts of the mind, at least in emer- 
gencies like this, do not arise in the mind 
itself: that they are prompted by Heaven or — 
Carlotta did not pray: she had long for- 
gotten, as it were, the idea of a God. In this 
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terrible struggle for life it was life alone she 
thought of. But we have no right to judge her. 

The cobra, mad with pain, smarting with 
the wound inflicted by the sharp edge of the 
box, swelled and hissed and put forth all its 
strength to get out. In these struggles the 
reptile naturally turned its head round to the 
agonised part — its head sought its tail ; then 
the head saw that here the edge of the box 
was wider apart, and slipped its head out. 
Just the head — nothing more. The forked 
tongue, the yellow teeth, were within three 
inches of Carlotta's arm. A lump rose in her 
throat, a sickening sensation overcame her ; her 
arm relaxed its pressure, the head was thrust 
out further ; she shrieked — sprang back. The 
cobra was out ! 

Carlotta leapt on the seat again, clung to 
the bar of the luggage -rail, screamed fear- 
fully. All her courage, her strength of mind, 
left her. She shook, she trembled, convulsive 
shudders of horror and loathing passed over 
her, and scream upon scream rushed from 
her lips. The people in the next carriage at 
last heard this; they thrust their heads out 
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of window and asked what was the matter. 
She did not hear them — the rattle of the 
train, the sound of her own hysterical shrieks 
drowned their voices. 

The cobra! Mad with rage and pain, the 
fearful brute raised itself, and darted at the 
seat on which she stood. She rushed to the 
door furthest away; sprang down and put 
her hand out, and tried to open it to get out, 
and spring on to the tender mercies of the 
hard earth. A wild phantasmagoria of tree 
and sky and river passed before her eyes ; she 
struggled at the handle, straining her hands. 

It was locked I She turned. The cobra 
was close to her. She kicked at it with her 
right foot, forgetting that she had taken her 
boot off. Instantly the reptile struck at it. 
She felt the sharp smart of its teeth in her 
instep ; she trampled on the beast in her 
agony, and — unutterable horror! — spurning 
it under foot, she reached the other door — she 
turned the handle. 

With one shriek of fearful agony, that 
rose above the roar of the rushing train, she 
hurled herself out. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Louis, when he got back to London next day, 
after the scene at Bourne Manor, took a han- 
som cab and went down to his solicitors' office 
in the City. Nominally the office was already 
closed; but the principal was there, still busy 
over a great law-case. Louis saw him, and 
professed that he had come with the express 
purpose of withdrawing the hasty words of 
which he had been guilty. He said that he 
had forgotten himself; he had been much ex- 

* 

cited ; he had acted most ungentlemanty. The 
solicitor received him respectfully, but smiled 
rather grimly at these professions, till Louis 
declared that he had come over to the other s 
opinion, that a law-suit with a view to divorce 
was unwise and impolitic. At this the other 
brightened up and became cordial. He was a 
man who had spent so much time in the en- 
deavour to persuade other people into his way 
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of thinking, that at last it had grown to be a 
kind of monomania with him. The. moment 
Louis said that he agreed with him, he was all 
delight, all politeness. He was extremely busy 
at that hour. This case — pointing to some 
papers on the table — was coming on next day. 
Several important witnesses from Australia 
were expected that evening to confer with 
him ; else, if my lord would do him the 
honour, he should have great pleasure in 
seeing him at dinner. Would my lord deign 
to do him the extreme honour of dining with 
his wife, his daughters, and their party that 
evening? They would be delighted; they 
would welcome him most cordially, if he 
would but excuse the absence of the host. 
He would telegraph that he was coming. 

Louis thought a moment, then he accepted 
the invitation. 

4 I'll go,' he said. ' It's at Croydon, isn't it?' 
The solicitor wrote him the address, and 
away went Louis for the 6.30 train from 
London-bridge. He had dined there several 
times before; the solicitor was, in fact, an 
old servant and friend of his family. That 
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was not his reason now. The truth was, he 
hardly knew how to amuse himself on that 
particular evening, and he knew his host's 
daughters were decidedly pretty. They would 
make mucji of him as a real live lord. Louis 
liked to be petted, even in this way. He 
would go — yes, decidedly he would go! 
And he went. 

He walked past St. Paul's, down Cannon - 
street towards the bridge. He had had so 
much sitting the day previous in the train, 
that it was a relief to walk, it stretched him 
out, and there was plenty of time. So he 
strolled leisurely down Cannon-street, joining 
in the vast throng of City men and clerks who 
were just beginning to flow out of the great 
gold-mine towards their homes in the suburbs. 
His reflections were of the most gratifying 
character. He lit a cigar; he placed his 
hands in his pockets: he sauntered along in 
the very extremest height of the dawdler, if 
such a phrase is permissible. He enjoyed the 
contrast to the hurrying crowd around him. 
His own motives were superior; his own life 
was so loftily superior, so much higher than 
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those miserable toilers, glad of their little 
hour of rest. These fellows toiled hard day 
after day, hour after hour, till the hours and 
the days mounted up into weeks, and months, 
and years, and thought themselves extremely 
fortunate if they succeeded in acquiring a 
competency after a quarter of a century of 
labour. Look at the life they spent to get 
it : all the elasticity and youth and vigour was 
taken out of them by the time they had got 
the cash wherewith to enjoy themselves. Poor 
wretches, how inferior ! 

Contrast his own course. He had made 
50,000?. in one hour; and how? Not by a 
previous life of self-denial, of hard work, of 
weary, weary hours of plodding industry ; but 
by simply indulging his worst passions — by 
plunging into the most wicked pleasures. He 
glanced back at the dome of St. Paul's. The 
declining sun lit up the golden cross till it 
shone like fire. A sneer mounted to his 
mouth; he took out his cigar, and puffed out 
a cloud of smoke, which rose curling up in 
the still evening air. He stood still and 
watched it rise, heedless of the obstruction he 
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caused in the hurrying crowd ; they could get 
out of his way. 

The cross I The sneer lingered on his lip 
as he cast his glance upwards at it. Truly, 
he had led a Christian life. These myriads 
straining, struggling around him, they had at 
least worked — that was in itself, to a degree, 
a part of the duty of man ; and see how they 
were rewarded ! Look at their faces, old and 
young, all full of an anxious care — a desire 
to get forward — a restless trouble. Look at 
himself: he had ease, comfort; his pleasure 
was his labour, and truly it paid well — 50,000/. 
He glanced at the golden cross again, shining 
like fire. Truly, the cross had rewarded these 
struggling millions well. He smiled, and his 
smile was worse than his sneer, and turned 
and strolled on again, still slower and more 
indolently. He was quite satisfied ; he had 
done exceeding well. He did not believe 
there was a devil; but if there was, he paid 
his servant liberally. ' 'For if there should 
be a devil,' thought Louis, 4 I have been a 
faithful henchman of his.' He was full of an 
indolent complacency — a sublime self-satisfac- 
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tion. He had revenged himself on Noel ; he 
had seen him driven from the garden, thrust 
out into the dusty road, despised, condemned, 
reviled. No need to summons him ; no need 
to sue him for damages a la divorce. There 
was a sweeter revenge by far. He had struck 
him too in return — not so strong a blow, 
perhaps, as he had received, but as strong as 
his arm could deliver; and — ha, ha, ha! — 
it had had its effect. He had examined the 
great terra -cotta flower -pot against which 
Noel's head struck afterwards, and it was 
cracked from top to bottom. He must have 
had the devil of a black eye — ha, ha, ha ! It 
was quite refreshing to think of. Noel would 
not get over the memory of it this many a 
year to come. Very likely his face was marked 
— he hoped so devoutly. To see him roll 
over — it was as good as watching a scamper- 
ing hare shot in the head turn summersaults 
till it fell dead. To watch him jostled and 
hustled and shoved along by the crowd of 
footmen and servants and maids — even but- 
tons and the butler pushing behind — it was 
delightful to think of. 
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Heloise too — ah, she would begin to feel 
it now ! Her lover was tired of her ; he would 
turn her away. This repulse would disgust 
him ; he would hate her ; she would be thrown 
upon the tender mercies of the streets — the 
sooner the better. He was about to bleed 
Horton and Pierce. Pierce he cared little 
about, one way or the other. Horton he 
hated — hated as men only hate those whom 
they have injured. Even now a dark frown 
shot over his brow as he thought of Carlotta's 
husband. He had not forgotten Horton's 
attack — the push, and his own ignominious 
fall. He should have his revenge ; he should 
bleed him of that very money upon which he 
set the highest store. He had had his revenge 
already, though Horton did not know it. Se- 
veral times at Avonbourne it had been on 
the tip of his tongue to blurt it out— to throw 
it in Horton's teeth, to glory in it, and mock 
at him. It was he who had betrayed General 
Shebang to the United States Government, 
thereby taking fully a quarter of a million out 
of Horton's pocket. Luckily he had restrained 
himself, otherwise no threats would have pre- 
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vailed upon the banker. With this additional 
sum to come, he should have robbed him 
of 300,000?. He positively revelled in the 
thought. If only he could have put the whole 
of this sum in his own pocket — if: his mouth 
watered at the idea. What a spree it would 
have been ! Why, he might — ah, he might 
do that even now ! 

Behind all his thoughts and reveries there 
had lurked a treacherous ill-formed design, 
when once he had got hold of this 50,000?., to 
go on with the divorce suit after all ; only he 
was afraid that Horton might sue for a di- 
vorce from Carlotta in return, and so make 
him pay damages. But a better thought had 
struck him now — an- exquisite refinement of 
revenge. 

Once he had got hold of this 50,000?., 
he would go back to Carlotta, and get her to 
fly with him the second time. That would 
cut them all to the heart — that would be the 
bitterest pill of all. Her redemption — her 
reformation ! The man laughed at it. Why, 
he had seen through her acting even in the 
excitement at Bourne Manor. He knew she 
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was a liar to the backbone. He should not 
be surprised if, out of sheer contrariness, out 
of the mere delight of inconsistency, she should 
cast away these puritanical airs, and join him 
at the first mention of the idea. 

It was capital ; it grew upon him ; he 
began to sketch it out. In three days he 
should have 50,000Z. It was true, he had 
debts ; but he had managed that : he had 
made his peace with his solicitor ; he was 
about to dine with his solicitor's wife and 
daughters. His host would go to any length 
to serve him, to preserve so profitable a con- 
nection. Why, the mere fact of his dining 
with Mrs. So-and-so in a villa was enough to 
give her a social superiority sufficient to turn 
her brain. No, his debts were all right. He 
should not fly abroad with Carlotta ; they 
would reside in London, and go openly about. 
They would become the sensation of the town, 
the lions of the season. It was quite a plan, 
quite a novelty. He began to think of what 
class of turn-out he should invest in — some- 
thing new and striking. He had half a mind 
even now to turn back and go to some of the 
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carriage people, and see what there was new 
in that line. He paused irresolute. 

Just at that time he had got to the be- 
ginning of the bridge, at the top of the stairs 
where the steps lead down on the Westminster 
side of the bridge to the dark passage that 
leads to the steamboat pier on the City side 
of the river. Involuntarily he took his cigar 
out of his lips as he paused to think. He 
caught sight of a man coming over the bridge 
with rapid strides, but who was forced to 
pause by the force of the human current which 
had set across it, and against which he had 
to battle his way; a tall man, with a dark 
bronzed face, and a black bruise on his left 
temple. It was Noel. Louis dropped his 
cigar; his colour fled; he stepped back into 
the shade of the staircase, pressing close 
against the dirty wall. Always a coward, he 
dreaded lest Noel should see him — lest he 
should pounce upon him there. Had Noel 
seen him, he was ready to shout ' Police !' in 
an instant. He was in an agony of terror — he 
who a few minutes previously had been exult- 
ing in self-complacency; and yet at the same 
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time he jeered to himself over the mark on 
Noel's temple — it was the mark of the terra-cotta 
flower-pot. In another moment Noel was past. 

Louis stole from his hiding-place, peering 
out as a rabbit does at the mouth of his hole. 
The coast was clear; his spirits rose again; 
he laughed, buttoned up his coat, and was 
about to step forward again, when — 

When a woman in a yellow dress, who 
had come up the dark staircase behind him, 
tapped him on the shoulder. Louis started 
and turned; saw her, smiled, and held out 
his hand. 

It was clear what her avocation was. She 
had come up that dark and slimy staircase— 
you know it, no doubt; where the old woman 
with the apples crouches ever in the corner 
of the landing; where there is a close and fetid 
odour, born of many nuisances; where dirty 
boys and girls play in the darkness at the 
bottom. Even in the early August evening 
it was gloomy, cavernous. She had come up 
it, out of the black arch, the narrow pass- 
ages, the underground cellars, the stink, and 
smell, and dirt below ; as it were, out of the 
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very mud of the Thames — the sewer mud ; not 
the dean mud of a country pond, but the 
sewer mud of the Thames. A bright and 
glittering creature, just as you see many-hued 
moths drag themselves out of the loathsome 
larva, out of filth and dirt and all abomina- 
tions. A moth, a night moth, preying upon 
men. She was handsome in her way; tall, 
well shaped; her cheeks were red — it was 
rouge ; her eyebrows dark — it was paint; her 
eyes large, lustrous — it was belladonna ; her 
fingers flashed with jewels. They were real — 
diamonds and rubies, nothing less — mark that. 
Her dress was yellow — at least we poor men, 
with our feeble command of knowledge, would 
call it yellow, though doubtless there was a 
proper name for this particular shade. There 
was no mistaking her bold and forward air. 
She laid her hand on his shoulder, she shook 
hands with him, and smiled and showed her 
white teeth. She turned, and Louis followed 
her. In three steps he was out of sight. 

One of the greatest of great French writers 
— I shall not call him a moralist — has most 
marvellously described a certain loathsome 
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and abominable inhabitant of the deep, which 
he calls a sea-devil, which it is the modern 
fashion to speak of as an octopus. We have 
all seen it at the Aquarium ; we know its filthy 
hideous shape, we have crept all over at the 
sight of it. It fascinates us, sitting in the 
corners and secret places of the rocks, armed 
with its suckers, its deadly fingers. This 
writer tells us how a man full of projects, on 
the eve of success, a mischievous and evil 
man, boasting to himself that he should suc- 
ceed to the fullest of his hopes, with every 
sign of it around him, went out to bathe, and 
cooling himself in the sea, complacently passed 
over his prospects in triumphant review. Then 
he dived and struck the shallow bottom, and 
prided himself on the feat; and was about 
to return to the surface of the water when 
something caught his foot and held it fast. 
Weeks after, when the tide was exceptionally 
low, they found his skeleton. The devil-fish 
had chained him, and sucked his blood with 
its hideous arms. 

In the rocks and caves, the silent places 
of our daily life, there sits waiting for us the 
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octopus, the devil-fish of Fate. While we 
swim upon the surface it is well; but once 
turn to the left or to the right, once dive out 
of the common track, and the fatal clasp of 
the unseen arm holds us, never to return. 

Louis dived after the woman in yellow. 
In three steps he was out of sight. 

Noel too had been cramped in railway 
carriages till he was glad to escape and walk. 
He had been to Dover. This was how it was. 
The night that he had returned to London 
Heloise sat up for him. She had so far re- 
covered that the doctors rarely visited her, 
though one nurse remained, more as a com- 
panion than out of necessity. She had to 
take strengthening medicine. Her face was 
pale and much thinner, otherwise she was 
quite well. She had marked Noel's absence 
of manner, she had grown alarmed at his 
lengthened absence; she could not rest, could 
not retire to her room, the sanctity of which 
Noel had never invaded. He came at last, 
towards midnight. His face struck her with 
a fear. It was pale, wearied, and there was a 
dark mark upon one temple. He threw him- 
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self into a chair. She went to him, and passed 
her cool hand lightly over his burning fore- 
head. He sat silent for a few minutes ; then 
it burst from him. He told her all — all, with- 
out reserve — what his intentions were; what 
he had done, seen, and suffered; and her 
face showed the varying turns of her thought. 
Shall it be admitted ? The one great absorb- 
ing thought that swallowed up the rest, the 
one idea that shaped itself into a form, and 
stood before her in almost a tangible body, 
was the presence of Carlotta at Bourne Manor. 
Carlotta — the woman who had wronged her 
so deeply, whose very evil had thrust her too 
into outer darkness — sitting there in her fa- 
ther's house, enthroned as a queen! Noel 
repulsed, pushed away as a leper might have 
been ; and That Woman, that incarnation of 
all sin and devilry, seated, as it were, on 
Pierce's knee — Pierce, the father who had 
loved her so, or seemed to love. 

What wonder was it that at that moment 
belief in Heaven failed her for the hour ? that 
she lost all perception of right and wrong, 
that her moral strength gave way; and, as 
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Job was tempted to do, cursed God in her 
poor fluttering heart ? There was no one but 
Noel to fly to. She sobbed upon his breast ; 
there in the middle of the night, alone with 
him in that hotel. She begged him to take 
her away, to carry her over the seas, any- 
where. She cried to him to hide her, to have 
mercy on her — to him to have mercy on 
her, since even Pierce and Georgie thrust her 
away. What wonder that Noel gave way? 
This was the first time that she had lain in 
his arms since they had left Bourne Manor. 
Her tears made her sacred in his eyes; he 
kissed her reverentially ; he promised to take 
her on the morrow. Then he left her, and 
retired to his own room. Next day, early in 
the morning, he went by the express to 
Dover, to order up his yacht. He might 
have done this by telegraph. But the man 
was wild with passion and excitement, he 
burned with an inward fever, he could not 
rest, the journey was rest to him. He gave 
his instructions, then he came up by the after- 
noon express — thus it was that he passed 
over London - bridge. The yacht was to 
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steam up to Gravesend on the morrow, he 
should come on board the same evening. In 
his haste and excitement he had forgotten the 
simple expedient of taking Heloise to the 
yacht, instead of bringing the yacht to Heloise. 
He dined with Heloise, he was even cheerful 
and in a measure happy. It was at last settled, 
the storm was over, his mind was at rest. 
The struggle between his better nature and 
his love was over — love had prevailed. 

Next day he waited for the telegram that 
was to tell him the yacht had come up the 
river. Noon, evening, no telegram. He grew 
restless; dinner-time, and still no message. 
The fever of his impatience made him thirsty, 
he took too much wine; this increased the 
fever — he must go out. He took up his hat, 
and saw his pocket-book lying on the mantel- 
piece, where he had thrown it as useless, 
soaked with water that night when he fell in 
the river. This reminded him of the barge- 
man and the promised reward. He took out 
two ten-pound notes from his portmanteau, 
and started off to find his preserver. He had 
taken the address at the time. It took him 
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much trouble to discover the whereabouts of 
the low public-house in Deptford where bargee 
said he was to be found. When he got there 
at last, about ten o'clock, bargee was gone — 
gone to sleep in his barge, they told him. 
One of them, tempted by a crown, took him 
to the river and rowed him out in a dingy 
to the barge. Bargee was smoking his pipe 
quite contentedly under the cover of the 
tarpaulin. He was not drunk, for a wonder. 
He received Noel with a species of clumsy 
politeness. Noel gave his guide the two half" 
crowns, and the man shoved off; he relied 
on bargee to row him ashore. So soon as 
the fellow in the dingy was out of sight, for 
Noel did not precisely relish the kind of com- 
pany there was in this neighbourhood, he drew 
out his pocket-book and gave the notes to 
bargee. Bargee's eyes glistened with de- 
light. 

'You be a gemman, you be/ he said. 
4 D — d if you ain't! Look yere, I never 
thought to see you again. Will yer smoke ?' 
' Thanks/ said Noel, 1 1 have a cigar.* 
He lit it, and sat, not unamused with his 
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position ; watching the lights upon the shore, 
and the reflection of the stars upon the rest- 
less water. 

4 No moon to - night,' said the bargee, 
chuckling ; 4 not so fine a night for a swim, 
sir, as that one you chose.' 

Noel laughed. 

4 It was dark last night, sir,' added the 
man. 

4 Was it?' said Noel carelessly. 

' Look here/ said the bargee, ' I s'pose I 
med as well tell yer, though the p'lice spe- 
cially said I wasn't to. But you're a gemman — 
that's what you be.' And he told the follow- 
ing curious story: last night his barge was 
lower down a mile or so; nearer the shore, too. 
It was dark — that is, there was no moon, but 

* 

there was light in the sky ; and as he was near 
the shore, the glare from a furnace in a manu- 
factory at the river-side cast a long path of 
red light out upon the water, right across in 
front of the bows of his boat. He was sitting 
much as he was at that minute, under shelter 
of the tarpaulin, but with his head out and 
smoking. It was hot, close, and he did not feel 
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inclined to go to sleep. He sat and smoked. 
Somehow he got to think of the strangeness 
of his pulling Noel out of the water that night 
with his boat-hook. In a dim rude kind 
of way he expressed his sense of the responsi- 
bility that for the first time in his life he had 
found to rest in a manner upon him as a 
watcher upon the water. But for the merest 
accident of the current drifting Noel's feet 
against the side of his boat, he must have been 
lost. So he came round to the idea that it 
was his duty, once at least in the night, to 
lift up the tarpaulin and look out upon the 
water. Well, he determined to begin that 
night. He had long had a habit of waking 
with the first crow of the cock, about one 
o'clock. True to his habit, he woke at one. 
True to his determination, he sat up and peered 
out into the water. The lamps shone all along 
the river-side; he could see the position of 
the bridges, distant as they were. The glare 
from the manufactory still shone out upon the 
water ; but the noise of the rushing wheels 
was still. The fires were banked up for the 
night. There was a fog on the surface of the 
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water. No sound but the ' sock, sock, sock' of 
the restless wave against his boat. He was 
about to turn in again, when he saw a dark 
object float into the streak of light from the 
manufactory. He was up in an instant. He 
seized his boat-hook — he brought it up — he 
lifted it out of the water partly ; but it was 
heavy. He hailed it; it did not reply. He 
grew queer ; for in the uncertain light of the 
furnace glow it looked like the head and 
shoulders of a man. He tried to haul it in ; 
he could not ; it was a dead weight — a lifeless 
lump. He shouted for help ; the hail was 
returned ; a boatful of river police rowed up. 
They lifted the lifeless body of a man out of 
the water. Rum, was it not — very rum ? The 
body was now lying at the Lamb and Flag, 
waiting an inquest; would Noel like to see it? 
Certainly not, said Noel. He did not alto- 
gether like the story ; it sent a cold shiver 
through him. He remembered that such as 
this so he might have been hauled out of the 
cold and restless waves. He asked bargee to 
row him ashore. ' Here's the Lamb and Flag/ 
said the man, as they stepped out; 'come and 
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see, sir.* Half unwilling, half impelled by a 
morbid curiosity, Noel went. 

In a small stifling room, with a sickening 
odour, on a truckle bedstead, there lay some- 
thing under the sheet. The woman who car- 
ried the one guttering candle drew it back ; 
and he saw the livid and naked head and 
shoulders of a dead man. The thought rushed 
into his mind that thus he might have lain. 
He stepped forward — he looked again — he ut- 
tered a cry of horror and amazement. The wo- 
man dropped the candle in alarm, and it 
went out. The bargee, strong as a lion on the 
water, was afraid in the dark with a corpse. 
He shoved his way out, pushing Noel before 
him. Noel staggered against the wall in the 
passage, as white as the whitewash against 
which he leant. 

It was the face of Louis that he had seen. 
He called for brandy when he had recovered 
somewhat. With a beating heart he summoned 
up courage to look once more on the face of 
the dead. Yes, it was Louis. Even now, in 
the rigidness of death, the lips were drawn 
back in the old. old sneer. It was ghastly. 
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He shuddered and drew back. Still even now 
he was unconvinced ; he asked to see the dead 
man's clothes. They refused to let him do so 
without the permission of the police. He had 
to wait till a sergeant came ; then he saw 
them. He saw too a pocket-book, and in it 
the name Louis Fontenoy. Then he was sa- 
tisfied. He turned to the sergeant. ' How did 
he — ' he asked, pointing to the chamber of 
the dead. 

4 When folk get into the water,' said the 
sergeant, 4 the water tells no tales ; but they 
doilt always get there of their own will.' 

Noel left his name and address, and begged 
the sergeant to give him the help of his arm 
till they could get out of this neighbourhood, 
and he could get a cab. 

These details are nothing to us. How 
he reached the hotel matters little to us. 
Before he went there, he had done one thing. 
He had acted upon his first impulse — he tele- 
graphed to Georgiana to come as fast as a 
special train could bring her. 

Then he went into his own bedroom, locked 
the door, and fell upon his knees ; and in a 
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speechless address to the Throne of mercy 
thanked God that his yacht had been delayed. 
For upon the table lay a telegram to the effect 
that the yacht had broken her screw — she was 
a screw steamer, and could not get up. 

Had he taken Heloise to Dover, had the 
yacht met with no accident, they would have 
been far away on the ocean ; he would not 
have known of this. Heloise would have been 
irretrievably ruined. Now the nurses, the 
hotel people, could prove her perfect purity. 
Louis was dead. He could marry her. 





CHAPTER XII. 

They had finished lunch at Bourne Manor, and 
had gone out on the lawn, placing their chairs 
in the shade of the great thicket of rhododen- 
drons and evergreens. Neville threw himself 
at length upon the sward; Georgiana was 
languidly looking at the last Idyls of the King 
issued by the Laureate. Horton had received 
letters by the second post, in which he was 
deeply interested ; they bore the official mark 
of the United States Government. Pierce 
was smoking, idly watching the circles of 
vapour rise in the still August air. 

' This is extraordinary/ said Horton, who 
since he had been at Bourne Manor had lost 
much of his usual reserve, and communicated 
his affairs comparatively freely. ' This is 
very extraordinary ; the States are going to 
repay me the money found on Shebang.' 

' Very honourable of them,' replied Pierce, 
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1 1 cannot understand it. The money was 
justly forfeited — it is a large sum, too, and the 
States are not overflowing with coin. I cer- 
tainly deserved to lose it. I have never in 
all my life regretted entering into any specula- 
tion but this one ; and that was through 
Louis.' 

Now this was partly true, and partly 
not. The vast possible profit had tempted 
him ; Louis had only quieted his fears. But 
the best of us are only too ready to cast our 
faults upon others' shoulders. 

1 I think I see through it,' said Neville. 
4 Depend upon it, it is your position as a 
capitalist that has influenced them. They 
know that at any moment they may be in 
want of a loan ; they think that by acting in 
this manner they will secure your services, 
and at the same time make a very favourable 
impression upon the English money market. 
This quarter of a million will, in that way, 
aid then to borrow perhaps ten million.' 

4 Probably that maybe the case,'said Horton. 
* At all events, here are formal documents in- 
forming me that the papers and money found 
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on Shebang will be paid over to my agents 
in New York on the 21st of this month; save 
and except 3000?., which they retain to pay 
their expenses.' 

At that moment Philip Lestrange came 
round the thicket of evergreens, and joined 
them. He was polite to Georgiana and Neville ; 
but ever since their disregard of his advice 
about the marriage, he had very faintly but 
distinctly marked them out. He could not 
be said to avoid them, because he never altered 
his ordinary course of life in the slightest to 
escape meeting them. But there was a faint 
distance in his manner, which said as plainly 
as words, 4 I tolerate you. I even enjoy your 
company ; but I do not approve, and I never 
will approve, of the deed of which you have 
been 'guilty/ He never missed an opportunity 
of indirectly attacking Georgiana's prin- 
ciples; curiously enough, he never attacked 
Neville, and the reason was obvious — he con- 
sidered that Neville had been tempted, drawn 
into the step he had taken. Neville had not 
originated it. Now the effect of this con- 
stant undercurrent of attack, this slow un- 
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dermining incessantly followed up, was not 
inconsiderable upon Georgiana. She had 
long since begun to doubt her own mission ; 
latterly she had begun to doubt the excellence 
of the material upon which she had to work. 
She questioned whether it was possible to im- 
prove either sex. In this doubting, irresolute 
state of mind she naturally paid more atten- 
tion to Philip's arguments than at a time when 
she was firm in her own belief, dogmatic in her 
assertions. She did not assent to his views ; 
she would not admit that he had in a single 
point worsted her; but in her own secret 
mind she was more than half convinced. After 
all, what an overwhelming weight the authority 
of antiquity carries with it ! We may despise 
it — laugh at it as mere tradition and prejudice ; 
but over the busy spirit of our time there 
looms and hovers the brooding past, per- 
meating into all our habits ; impelling us and 
filling us with those very hopes, for the fulfil- 
ment of which we are straining every nerve 
— making use of steam and electricity, machi- 
nery and science. For a while one of us may 
soar aloft, upborne on the wings of his own 
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imagination ; but in time, experience, like the 
sun, melts away those very wings, deadens the 
impulse that worked them, for he sees that 
these thoughts and aspirations are nothing 
new. They have been before of old time. 
Men and women have felt thus and hoped thus 
and striven thus ages and ages ago ; they are 
striving and aspiring in the same way even 
now. But the world, that wise old being, has 
in its weary life found out all the difficulties, 
the insuperable obstacles that stay its way; 
and it has therefore settled down, and instead 
of attempting to ignore the harness, has ac- 
cepted it, and works on doggedly and patiently, 
too wise to exhaust its strength in vain efforts 
to get free. All this hath been before of old 
time. The spirit of Ecclesiastes hung heavily 
over Georgiana and weighed her down. Now 
Philip, through his holy orders, through the 
consecration by laying on of hands, was the 
very representation of this old, old world, of 
this time that hath been. He brought with 
him the silent but cogent arguments of the 
centuries. It was as if he had said, ' Do you 
think that all these hundreds of generations of 
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men and women, with their throbbing hearts, 
their restless minds, their iron sinews, would 
have toiled and moiled, and submitted to the 
yoke as they have done, had there been any 
method by which they might have been free? 
Have all these incalculable millions been idiots, 
and you only wise ? It is the most inordinate 
vanity, a madness to suppose so. The ages 
silently mock at you — laugh at you — point 
their finger in scorn at you. Why persist in 
such folly?' And Georgiana was more than 
half convinced, only the woman in her, the 
toill of the woman, would not yet give way. 
She would not be persuaded. Philip was 
attacking her now. He avoided the question 
of the sexes, the direct problem ; he attacked 
her in flank and rear. Take, for instance, the 
education of children. The kitten and the 
puppy, the callow fledgling and all those 
creatures who come to maturity so soon, did 
not require that their parents should remain 
united for any length of time. But the hu- 
man infant, feeble and weak, could not be 
left alone, especially in civilised countries, till 
at least sixteen years of age. 
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' If/ said Philip, l in our country, for in- 
stance, children were let to run at large as 
the children of savages are, in two generations 
we should return to barbarism. Forests would 
grow up where the cultivated fields are now. 
The steam-engine would be silent — the mines 
unworked. The bow and arrow would re- 
sume their reign, the wild beasts. roam over 
the sites of the cities.' 

Excited with his eloquence, Philip was 
growing heated, and gesticulated as he did 
in the pulpit, when a footman announced 
that two 'persons' — emphasising the word 
•persons' — had called to see Mr. Knoyle. 
What eloquence could withstand so prosaic 
an announcement? He stopped; and Hor- 
ton, begging them to excuse him, walked to 
the house. He had been gone barely three 
minutes when the footman returned in great 
haste and agitation. Mr. Knoyle begged them 
all to come to him immediately. These * per- 
sons' were, in fact, the private agents who had 
come down to see Horton, and who had ar- 
rived just after Francis committed his mad 
act. They had told him the sad story; they 
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now repeated it to the rest. Little by little, 
and by dint of close questioning, Philip and 
Neville — Horton was too much shocked to in- 
quire curiously — arrived at a rude outline of 
the event as it really happened. But they 
could not understand two things : first, why 
Francis came down to Avonbourne ; secondly, 
why he should attempt to commit suicide 
there immediately after speaking to a lady. 

4 Why,' said Neville, 'Lady Knoyle must 
have been on the platform at the time — she 
must almost have seen this accident.' 

Horton did not reply. A sickening sensa- 
tion had risen up within him. Out of sight 
is truly out of mind with most of us; nor 
was he any exception. Francis had been 
entirely out of his sight for a whole year. 
He had forgotten the miserable breach be- 
tween him and his brother; he remembered 
it now. Francis had attempted to commit 
suicide after speaking to a lady. Carlotta was 
on the platform at the time. A horrible dread, 
a fear of he knew not what, arose in Horton's 
mind. He felt that he must know the worst. 
He must see Francis. Together with Neville 
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and Philip and the two agents Horton drove 
over to the market-town, where Francis was 
still retained at the office of the constabulary. 
The man in charge said that his condition was 
unchanged. He was not violent ; that is, he 
did not attempt to injure any one; but he 
roamed round the room like a wild beast in 
its lair, seeking to escape. The superintendent 
opened the door; they stepped in, closing it 

behind them. But the wretched maniac, see- 
ing it open, rushed at them to force his way 
out. Quick as lightning, two men who had 
been in the room stepped forward and inter- 
posed. Horton saw his nephew struggle 
furiously for a few moments with these men, 
then relinquish the struggle as useless, and 
resume his ceaseless walk to and fro in the 
cell, like a wolf in its den. He took no notice 
of the visitors. 

* He has been talking of Carlotta some- 
body/ said one of the men in a low tone. 

Francis caught the name ; he repeated it ; 
he stamped ; it seemed to fill him with a furi- 
ous frenzy. He cursed her, he swore and 
howled with blasphemous rage. They shud- 
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dered as they listened. Then he seemed to see 
her in the cell; he fell on his knees and 
begged and prayed to her as to a god, wor- 
shipping, bending his forehead to the ground. 
Then he sprang up with a yell, and his eyes 
glared like a cat's in the dark. ' She said I 
was madf he cried, 'and I am mad — mad, 
mad, mad ! Carlotta V and he burst into a 
passion of tears, and cried and shook and trem- 
bled like a Child. They could not stand the 
miserable spectacle any longer. They went out. 
Horton was pale as death. He laid his hand 
on his heart — he had a strange pain there. 
Neville understood him to some extent. 

i Even yet,' said he, * we may be mistaken.' 
He called to the two railway porters who had 
assisted to bring Francis to the office, and who 
still hung about to see the conclusion of the 
affair. He questioned them. They were ready 
enough to describe the scene. They described 
the lady Francis spoke to. Their attention had 
been called to her by the singular contrast 
between her rich dress and the wild look and 
dirty clothes of the man who addressed her. 
There was not a doubt that it was Carlotta. 
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Horton whispered to Neville to leave direc- 
tions, and went out to his carriage ; he could 
stay in that place no longer. The miserable 
and evil past rose up before him. The ruin 
that this woman — his wife — had caused rose 
up in a gigantic spectre before him. A spec- 
tre that blotted out the great sun in the sky ; 
a phantom that darkened the August day with 
its dread wings ; that hovered over him like a 
cloud. A horror, an unutterable loathing, 
fell upon him. And he had been on the point, 
nay, he had practically already received her 
again ; he had, as it were, strained her to his 
breast. The man cowered in his carriage, 
struck down with the blow — he, the million- 
naire, the man of countless wealth, cowered in 
his carriage ; and as he did so, the yells of 
the madman in the cell close by came out, 
muffled, but distinctly audible, and smote upon 
his ear. 

'My brother, } he groaned, 'my brother!' 
For he thought of his brother who had left 
these two boys to his care. One was a mad- 
man, and the other was — where? It was 
merciful that he never knew. This vampire, 
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this ghoul, this fearful and incredible creature 
— he had forgiven her, he had received her. 
The man's whole being revolted; his gorge 
rose at it. 

Neville, from the door of the office, saw 
that he was ill, and hastily saying he would 
write, ran out, sprang into the carriage, and 
told the coachman to drive on immediately. 

' The oddest part of it all,' said Philip, who 
sprang up after him, ' the most singular thing 
is that the life of this — this madman was saved 
Jby a madman.' 

' 1 do not think that a man who gallantly 
imperils, his own life to rescue another is 
mad,' said Neville sharply, ever ready to cavil 
at the clergyman, resenting his attacks upon 
Georgie. 

i I did not say that. God forbid that I 
should ever utter so disgraceful a sentiment ! I 
said that Francis was saved by a madman; 
or at least it would appear so. While you 
were giving directions I spoke to the porters. 
I asked them about this bald-headed gentle- 
man, for he ought to be — ' 

4 He ought to be communicated with, and 
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his courage warmly acknowledged/ said Ne- 
ville. * I had forgotten that ; of course — ' 

1 Well. I have got his address — it is Major 
Scone ; but he is mad. These porters declare 
that after he had saved Francis, and come 
with him all the way to the police-station, he 
suddenly struck his bald head with his hand, 
shrieked out some unintelligible gibberish, 
and set off as hard as he could run back to 
the station in this burning sun.' 

1 Afraid of losing his train, perhaps.' 
4 Wait a bit; he had lost it. That other 
guard, who has just come up by the station- 
master s orders to see about Francis, heard the 
porter telling me this, and he struck in laugh- 
ing, and told me that the bald-headed man 
was " ramping" (that was the word he used) — 
ramping mad, raging up and down the plat- 
form, swearing horribly because the station- 
master would not, as he wished, telegraph and 
have the express stopped. He declared that 
he had left a cobra di capello in the carriage 
under a railway-rug, which he had brought 
from India. If any one had got into the car- 
riage he must certainly — ' 
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' I don't see how that makes him mad/ 

i Well, I don't say he is. Only it sounds 
like it ; at all events the station-master refused 
to stop the express, and the old gentleman 
at once ordered a special train, and produced 
the money to pay for it in advance ; and away 
he has gone tearing after the cobra; and 
vociferating that he forgot it in the danger 
of Francis, and calling himself a murderer.' 

' If it should be a fact/ said Neville, ' that 
he really has left a cobra in the carriage, I 
can conceive nothing more horrible. Imagine 
being shut up in a compartment from which 
there is no escape with such a creature !' 

Philip's object in narrating this story, 
which he was himself inclined to consider 
apocryphal, was to interest Horton, who was 
deadly faint, to try and change the current 
of his thoughts ; but it failed utterly. Horton 
Knoyle had to be assisted to his room, and 
the doctor they sent for immediately declared 
he was in a dangerous state. His heart, long 
slightly affected, had, as it were, suddenly 
failed. The greatest care was necessary — he 
should like more professional assistance. Two 
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London physicians of the first eminence were 
at once telegraphed for. A gloom once more 
fell over Bourne Manor. Pierce retired to 
his study. None of them but Philip had the 
heart to tell him the truth. 

'But/ said Philip, 'it is my duty. He 
too was deceived by that woman; it is my 
duty to tell him all ;' and he did so. 

Pierce said nothing. In ^he bitterness of 
his heart he turned again to the child whom 
he had so dearly loved. Forgetting what had 
happened, he asked for Heloise. . 

' My brother/ cried Philip, utterly over- 
come, ; my brother I' 

Let us leave them. I fear that neither 
the offices of the Church nor the deep affec- 
tion of blood relationship could console this 
wound. The day wore slowly on, but its 
troubles were not over yet. Towards six o'clock 
there came a telegram for Horton Knoyle. 
The doctor absolutely refused to let him see 
it. His only chance of life was perfect quiet, 
complete repose. His mind must not be 
disturbed. In this emergency they had a 
consultation, and at last decided that Geor- 
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giana, as the nearest relation of the invalid, 
should open it. She did so. She glanced over 
it, and the colour left her cheek. She held 
it out to them. Philip took it, and read 
aloud: 

' Major Scone to Horton Knoyle, Esq., 
Bourne Manor, Avonbourne. 

i Come at once. Lady Knoyle fell from 
train. Injuries very serious. My train sent 
for you, at my expense.' 

It was dated an hour previously, at a 
small station about ten miles the Avonbourne 
side of London. The telegram puzzled them 
exceedingly. They could not understand 
how it was that Major Scone, the bald-headed 
gentleman who had saved Francis's life, could 
come to know that Lady Knoyle had met 
with an accident. They even began to look 
upon the affair as a possible hoax. 

4 1 am not of that opinion,' said Philip. 
4 1 begin to believe that it is only too true. 
Look at this : Knoyle is up-stairs, and in a 
critical state; Francis is a maniac. Depend 
upon it this family has incurred the wrath of 
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Heaven. We are punished as (Edipus was — 
a fatal fate pursues us.' 

4 Then you think that there really has 
b(jen an accident?' 

c I shall certainly go and see, 5 said Philip. 
' Say nothing to Pierce/ he added ; 4 he has 
enough grief, let him be.' 

Neville and Philip then left for the station. 
Georgiana remained to attend to her brother. 
At the station (fatal confirmation) they found 
the special train — an engine and two carriages 
— awaiting them. They got in, and were 
whirled up to the small third-rate station 
near London Scone had telegraphed from. 
He met them on the platform. 

i I am a murderer!' he said. These were 
his first words. He led them to a small room 
used by the station-master. The blinds were 
drawn ; a small knot of men were gathered 
outside whispering. They entered. Coats, 
rugs, pieces of carpet were spread upon the 
floor in one corner, and on them a woman 
richly dressed was lying, her back propped 
up against the wall, her head supported in a 
woman's hands. It was Carlotta. Her lovely 
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features were white, deadly white— her arms 
lay by her side, utterly useless. There was 
no apparent motion of the breast, no breathing. 

6 Is she — ' they asked in a low voice, hesi- 
tating to form the dread question. 

1 No,' said the surgeon who had been 
called; 'she is not dead. There is a faint, 
a very faint breathing ; a mirror is stained by 
her breath; there is a perceptible motion of 
the heart. But I am afraid to move her, else 
you would not see her lying there. My house 
is scarcely a quarter of a mile distant. But 
I dare not move her. While she lies still 
she lives; ajar, a shake, and the feeble spark 
may be extinguished.' 

' Where are the injuries ?' said Philip. 

Neville was too shocked to speak. It was 
but a few hours before that he had seen this 
woman in the full glory of her beauty, swell- 
ing with the vigour of her life, prouder than 
the peacock in his wondrous colours. Now 
she was lying helpless, unconscious, on the 
edge of the Dark Valley. Notwithstanding 
the memory of the miserable maniac, not- 
withstanding the reflection of her incalcu- 
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lable guilt, he could not, seeing her condition, 
help pitying her. They had cut open her 
dress, her lovely neck was partly visible. . He 
could not take his eyes from those exquisite 
curves, from that marble whiteness. The 
surgeon said he had as yet formed no opinion 
as to the extent, or even the true position, of 
her injuries. There were no bones broken ; 
and so far as he had been able to ascertain 
there were few bruises. Her dress had saved 
her. The injuries must be internal, and he 
greatly feared it was the brain. He could 
not examine her head till he could remove 
her hair. He was waiting for authority to 
remove her to his house. His assistant, under 
the direction of Major Scone, had constructed 
a species of litter to convey her to his house ; 
but knowing the extreme danger of the at- 
tempt, he had hesitated, and waited till some 
relatives of the patient arrived to authorise 
him. It was the only chance of her life. The 
cobra had bit her in the foot ; but he appre- 
hended little or no danger from that, as the 
teeth had had to pass through the stocking, 
which in all probability had intercepted most 
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of the venom. Philip and Neville at once 
assured him that they were willing to take 
the responsibility, and they assisted to carry 
her. Scone, bringing his Indian experience 
to bear, had constructed a litter with a few 
poles and blankets, by the aid of which they 
carried her safely to the surgeon's house. 
Here he shaved away the glorious hair — Car- 
lotta's pride-7-and examined the skull. As he 
expected, there was the wound. The pressure 
of the bone upon the brain was the cause of 
this lengthened insensibility. He dared not 
perform the operation alone ; he did not feel 
certain that she could bear it. 

They telegraphed to London, and in two 
hours a great surgeon arrived. He pro- 
nounced the operation safe. He relied upon 
the intense physical vigour of the patient — a 
vigour obvious at first sight, and confirmed 
on examination. Two hours afterwards Car- 
lotta became sensible, spoke a few words about 
a snake, and then fell asleep. Philip and 
Neville, after hearing this intelligence, left the 
house, as they would have done had it con- 
tained the plague. While the life was trem- 
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bling in the balance Carlotta was lost sight 
of; she was a human being ; the identity was 
not present to their minds. Now that the 
danger of immediate death was over, the me- 
mory of her character and her crimes returned 
to them; their disgust drove them from the 
place. It was too late now to return to 
Bourne Manor. They accepted the hospi- 
tality of the station-master, humble as it was, 
and resolved to remain till the morning. 
Now it was on that very night that Noel tele- 
graphed to Georgiana to come at once by 
special train to Heloise. The telegram sent 
at ten o'clock did not reach Georgiana till 
nearly midnight, as she had just lain down to 
rest after watching Horton. She knew not 
what to do. Her whole heart went out to 
Heloise; she had never ceased to love her. 
Noel, in his passion and excitement, mistook 
the disgust that was shown against him 
to extend to Heloise also. Georgiana was 
driven wild for a few moments by conflicting 
anxieties. She dared not leave Horton ; she 
trembled with eagerness to see Heloise, whose 
whereabouts she now knew for the first time. 
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By the morning, perhaps, Noel would remove 
her, would change his mind, and Heloise 
might be lost for ever. It was useless going 
to Pierce; the old man was utterly exhausted. 
Philip and Neville were gone. At last she 
determined to telegraph to them to go on to 
London, or to come back and relieve her. 
She wrote a telegram and gave it to a groom. 
Sleepy and tired, the man ventured to say 
that it was too late; no telegram could be 
sent after ten o'clock. 

1 0, give the man a sovereign !' cried 
Georgiana ; i make haste, do ! Here, give him 
three, five, if you like !' 

The groom galloped off with the message. 
At the platform he found one solitary watcher. 
The watchman declared that the office was 
closed. The groom offered the reward. 

' All right,' said the watchman ; l give me 
the money, I'll manage it.' 

The groom gave him the money and the 
message, and departed. As soon as he was 
gone, the watchman quietly pocketed the five 
sovereigns, and thrust the message under the 
locked door of the telegraph office. 
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So Noel waited all that night in vain. 
Next morning, still saying nothing to Heloise, 
he removed his own luggage to another hotel 
adjoining, and telegraphed again. But before 
he received an answer, Philip and Neville, who 
had now received Georgiana'stelegram, reached 
the hotel where Heloise was stopping, and met 
Noel carrying his dressing-bag. Noel bowed ; 
Philip drew himself up stiffly; Neville did 
not extend his hand. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Thkn there ensued perhaps the strangest court 
of inquiry that had ever been held. In a 
small sitting-room of the hotel Noel con- 
fronted them. He was at once the prisoner 
and the prisoner's solicitor. He called his 

witnesses. His case was that Heloise was as 
pure and as innocent as when she had left 
Bourne Manor. 

4 Will you swear to this?' asked Philip. 

Philip and Neville were the magistrates, 
Philip was the chairman. 

'I will/ said Noel firmly; ' before God 
I avow that I return her as she came to me.' 

Philip took a small Testament from his 
pocket. 4 Swear it upon this/ he said. 

Noel swore. Then he called the hotel 
people; first the waiter who had rushed to 
help him extinguish the fire which had seized 
on Heloise's dress. Meantime he had sent for 
the doctor and the two nurses. These arrived, 
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proved positively that Heloise had never been 
alone with Noel. She had occupied her own 
rooms the whole of the time. She had had 
female companions up to that very hour. 

' And is it true that Louis is dead ? 

Noel took them with him to see the corpse. 
They, the judges, went with the prisoner and 
viewed it. They left the awful presence of 
death convinced. Philip laid his hand on 
Noel's shoulder. 

* We believe you,' he said ; i but, mark me, 
this was none of your doing. God forbid 
that I should judge you ; but I see the hand 
of Heaven in all this guarding my brother's 
child. Had not she dropped that handkerchief, 
had your yacht not met with an accident, 
had not you narrowly escaped drowning, and 
so gone to see the bargeman, I shudder to 
think what might have happened. Sir, I tell 
you straight your guilt is as great. There is 
my hand. I do not judge you/ 

Noel took it ; his bronzed face flushed up 
to his brow. There was a time when the 
wrathful spirit of the man would have thrown 
all these words back into his teeth. But he 
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loved Heloise. In his very soul he humbled 
himself, rejoicing that she had been saved. 
They went up now to see her. 

4 She must return with us to Bourne 
Manor/ said Philip. 

They entered the apartment. Heloise 
started, flushed, turned pale, ran to Noel and 
seized his arm, then thrust him away with a 
gesture, as much to say, ' You have betrayed 
me, you have brought this open disgrace on 
me.' But she could not speak. 

4 We have come to take you home,' said 
Philip, advancing and speaking in a kindly 
tone. He felt that she had been more sinned 
against than sinning. 

Heloise receded, and grasped Noel's arm 
again. 

4 1 will not leave him P she cried, the hot 
flush mounting to her forehead. 

4 1 have not told her,' said Noel in a low 
voice, 4 1 dared not. Do you, Neville, or you, 
Philip — Louis I mean. 9 

4 Heloise/ said Philip, 4 your husband is 
dead; Louis, Lord Fontenoy, is no more.' 

1 What P cried Heloise ; i I will not believe 
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it ; this is some plan to deceive me, some sub- 
terfuge. Noel, help me, protect me ! 0, do 
you desert me ? 

For Noel hung back and did not rush to 
her assistance. The words, the tone pierced 
him to the heart. 4 My darling,' he said. 

4 Hush/ interrupted Philip, 4 do not insult 
the dead. Yes, Heloise, Louis is dead; he 
was drowned ; I have seen his body ; it is in- 
deed true.' 

4 Then — then—' began Heloise, bewildered. 

4 We can marry,' whispered Noel, so low 
that the others did not catch the sense of his 
words, though they heard the sound of his 
whisper. 

Heloise then turned red as scarlet, then 
pale again. 4 1 cannot go home,' she said more 
gently ; 4 anywhere else — not there, Oarlotta is 
there ;' and anger flashed in her eye, a frown 
darkened on her forehead. 

4 Oarlotta is not there,' said Philip ; i she is 

lying crushed and helpless iat Station. 

She fell from the train.' 

4 1 will not — I cannot believe it,' said 
Heloise ; 4 it is all part of a plan to deceive 
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me, to disgrace and humble me. I will not 
go. Noel, Noel, help me !' 

'DeareBt, it is true,' replied Noel. He 
could not refrain from the term of endear- 
ment. His hand sought hers ; he held it in 
defiance of Philip's gesture ; he pressed it to 
reassure her. 4 It is true.' 

4 And,' said Philip, 4 Pierce and Horton 
are disabused; they have seen her guilt too 
plain at last She will never return to insult 
you. Come, Heloise, this is no place for you ; 
Pierce is longing for you. We have all for- 
gotten, all is forgiven. Come.' 

4 I will not,' said Heloise. 4 1 will not leave 
you,' turning to Noel. 4 1 care not what has 
happened ; why did we not go on board last 
night ? Noel, Noel, why did you let these 
people come?' 

4 Because I love you, dearest ; believe me 
it is best.' 

4 Will vou come with me Y 

4 1 cannot to Bourne Manor ; I will as near 
as I dare ; I will go to Knoylelands — that is if 
Georgiana will permit' 

4 Georgiana will permit,' said a voice ; and 
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turning they saw her enter. She had received 
Noel's second telegram, and Horton, being 
better, had come up by the early express. 

While Philip and Neville held their court of 
inquiry steam had brought her to the scene. 
Heloise rushed to her, fell into her arms, 
sobbed and cried. By one consent the men 
left the room. An hour afterwards Heloise 
left the hotel with Georgiana. Shortly after- 
wards the gentlemen in another cab followed 
them. 

The journey to Avonbourne was not a 
pleasant one ; but it came to an end at last. 
Noel went on to Knoylelands ; Philip, Neville, 
Georgiana, and Heloise returned to Bourne 
Manor. Pierce received her as one from the 
tomb. He would not let her go out of his 
sight an instant. He clung to her, she clung to 
him. For days these two sat together, silent, 
hand in hand; for days the rest carefully 
abstained from intruding on them. Pierce 
remembered his momentary infatuation with 
Carlotta; he hated himself, he strove to make 
amends to the child he loved, whose heart had 
ever been innocent, though she had taken a 
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miserable step. He heard from her own lips 
the cause, the fatal intelligence, that had 
made her take that step. He did not wonder 
at it; it was the first time he had heard of 
this. Horton had not told him ; how could 
the husband communicate his disgrace ? The 
rest did not wish to add another sorrow to his 
cares. The old man rose in his wrath and 
paced the room. 

' It is well that he is dead,' he cried, l or, 
aged as I am — ' 

The feeble hand clenched, a light shone in 
the eyes that years had not dimmed. In his 
joy over Heloise, in his detestation of Louis, 
the revulsion of feeling against Carlotta, he 
forgave Noel, he forgot his conduct. He 
sent for him to Bourne Manor. 

Noel came reluctantly. It was as much as 
all his strength of mind, all his hardihood 
could face. He did it from love of Heloise. 
He rode through the gates from which he had 
been thrust — despised, jeered at, condemned, 
wounded, covered with infamy — into the dusty 
road. The door was opened for him by one 
of those very servants who had stood on 
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the wall and mocked him. It was bitter as 
wormwood, as gall in his mouth. He felt 
that he was punished ; but for Heloise's sake. 
He strengthened himself with the thought 
that she was saved. He had not been guilty 
of her ruin. He had escaped that. What 
cared he for the rest? Pierce met him 
frankly. He took his hand; he made no 
allusion to the past; he had seen into his 
daughter's heart. This was about three weeks 
after Heloise's return. Heloise, little by little, 
had told him all — her love for Noel, her 
deep unutterable affection. The old man's 
heart warmed towards the man whom his 
daughter loved. He remembered the days 
when he and Noel had tramped the stubble 
a year ago. He met him with a smile. 

'There is a gun for you,' he said; 'it is 
the 1st to-morrow. You must stay ; we will 
beat Cranberry Moor; the birds are strong 
there this year.' 

Noel looked at him in amaze. He had 
expected a cold reception ; at the most a mere 
acknowledgment of his presence ; possibly re- 
vilings and taunts. For a moment he could 
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not understand it ; he could not conceive the 
kindly interest. Then he sat down and burst 
into tears. The strong man wept ; the weak 
and feeble old man soothed him. 

4 Hush!' said Pierce; 'I know all. She 
is worthy of deep love, of extreme passion. 
I forgive.' 

'Then you did not mean to repulse me 
that — that day ?' said Noel at last. 

'I did not— I did not! Forgive me; I 
was wild; I cried for Heloise — you did not 
answer. I — but we were all deceived that 
day. I tremble when I think, of the misery 
that so nearly resulted from our injustice. 
But hush! say no more. It is over; let it 
be buried in oblivion. You must stay. Jones 
shall go over for your traps. There is a gun 
for you. Horton will accompany us. We 
two must ride,' he said with a smile — 4 we old 
fogies. You are young, and can walk.' 

For Horton had risen from his chamber, 
and was allowed gentle exercise. He had 
expressed a wish to see the sport. All this 
was barbarous, you say. Louis only dead 
barely a month ; Carlotta still weak and ill. 
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But remember what Louis had been : could 
they be expected to linger over his memory ? 
That evening they did discuss his singular 
death. No inquiries had elicited any informa- 
tion upon it. He had been found by the 
bargeman : that was the beginning of the 
evidence — that was the end of it. There was 
not a tittle of evidence to show how he came 
into the water. One thing was certain : if 
he was thrown in, it was not for the purpose 
of robbery ; for his watch and purse, even his 
gold toothpick, were untouched. Not a thing 
had been taken. There were no marks of 
violence. Undoubtedly death had resulted 
from drowning alone. They talked it over 
calmly, without a show of regret, or even of 
particular interest. How could they feel 
any? 

This was in the smoking-room; for there 
was a room set apart for that purpose at 
Bourne Manor. Neville and Pierce were of 
opinion that he had accidentally fallen in. 
Philip suggested that he might have com- 
mitted suicide. (Philip, though a clergyman, 
and one with a very high opinion of his sacred 
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character, was nevertheless very fond of his. 
cigar; with him it was the one touch of 
nature that made him kin with the world.) 
Noel had no theory. To tell truth, he did 
not trouble to think of it ; he had seen many 
dead men in his time; thousands of men had 
died the cause of whose death was unknown. 

Horton at last said very slowly and rather 
gloomily that he believed he could suggest a 
cause. Louis, he said, belonged to several 
secret societies, both foreign and English. 

Particularly he belonged to the , well 

known as a most dangerous and unscrupulous 
sect of men-the more dangerous because they 
had no definite course of action. No one 
knew which way they would turn next. He 
had reason to believe that Louis had turned 
traitor to one of these societies, and revealed 
their secrets. (He referred to the capture of 
Shebang; he thought that that was Louis's 
doing, though he had no intention of reveal- 
ing his suspicions.) Now these secret socie- 
ties thought very little of human life ; a man 
more or less was of no account in their ideas. 
' But surely, 9 said Noel, ' such an assassina- 
vol. ra. T 
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tion could not take place in England; the 
police — ' 

4 1 do not know/ said Horton thought- 
fully. 4 This I do know : every year certain 
statistics are published; and from these you 
may gather that a large number of murders 
are committed in the course of a year, and 
the murderers are never discovered, and the 
motive of many of them seems utterly inex- 
plicable.' 

4 All murders are found out,' said Philip 
dogmatically, 'sooner or later; a murderer 
never yet descended to the grave unpunished. 
You smile, sir.' 

Noel could not repress a smile. 

4 Well,' he said, 4 in San Francisco a dead 
man is as common as a dead dog. These 
men are never punished, at least not once in 
ten times.' 

Philip rather avoided this aspect of the 
question. He changed the subject, and ex- 
pressed his detestation of secret societies. For 
his part, though a thorough Protestant and 
an opponent of Ritualism, still he thought that 
the Church of Rome was right upon this one 
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point, in refusing to admit even Freemasons 
to the communion. 

Pierce — a Freemason himself— warmly op- 
posed this remark. Noel did not join in the 
conversation. His thoughts were with Heloise. 
He had not seen her yet ; she did not appear 
at the dinner-table that evening. He did not 
see her that night, nor in the morning. As 
he paced the stubble, and fired at the brown 
coveys, his heart was full of her. His aim 
was not so steady as it had been the previous 
September. Pierce shot better. This pleased 
the old man; he had beaten the young one. 
i An old man can do somewhat still, ' he 
laughed ; and pleased with himself, communi- 
cated his geniality to the others. Noel saw 
Heloise that evening ; she came in to dinner- 
He had longed for and yet dreaded this inter- 
view. When it came it passed over easy as an 
ordinary meeting. She took his hand calmly. 
Perhaps the eyes drooped a little, the mouth 
quivered, the voice trembled. What of that ? 
In that large room, with the bustle of sitting 
down to dine, who noticed it save he ? Noel 
saw it, and his heart leapt. Her love was his, 
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then, the same as ever. He answered her with 
one quick fiery glance. She turned away, un- 
able to sustain that look. She sat by Georgi- 
ana. He had no opportunity to exchange 
anything but the most common of common- 
places with her that evening. Nor the next, 
nor the next; though he still stayed on at 
Bourne Manor. She was always with Georgie. 
Time passed, months slipped away. The 
winter was at hand. Then there grew up a 
tacit understanding. Noel was the accepted 
suitor. He had left Bourne Manor, of course. 
He was living at Knoylelands with Neville 
and Georgie. He came over daily, yet he 
never saw her alone. She seemed to shrink 
from it ; yet it was plain that her heart was 
ever with him. PJiilip asked them to stay 
out the year from Louis's death. Pierce 
pleaded for six months. Noel was resolute 
for six months. How could she be supposed 
to mourn ? The whole county — at least those 
who knew anything at all — knew the circum- 
stances ; it was sheer folly sacrificing happi- 
ness to an imaginary code. So Philip had to 
give way, and the marriage was fixed for the 
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second week in January. Noel stayed at 
Bourne Manor the whole time, with Neville 
and Georgie. 

Georgie had her wish at last. The plan 
she had laid out in her own mind so long ago 
had come to pass now; at least partially. 
She had the circumstances, but not in all 
things the spirit. The letter of her wish was 
fulfilled, but not the spirit. Neville's study 
was complete. She could go up there, and 
find him at .work in it. She had the quiet and 
the rest of the country house. Heloise was 
within easy reach. They saw each other al- 
most daily ; either one drove over to Knoyle- 
lands, or the other rode to Bourne Manor. 
It was the business, as it were, of their lives ; 
yet Georgiana was not contented. The fer- 
ment of that leaven with which her mind had 
been tinged was not over yet. It worked and 
worked, and made her restless, brooding over 
the great problem. Slowly, very slowly, but 
surely, her heart came round to the great 
temple of woman — the Hearth. In the end 
the Hearth conquered the rest. She saw, or 
thought she saw — Georgiana must find a 
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reason for everything she did — that after all 
the true sphere of woman was her home. 
These enormous problems could not be solved 
by one person, nor in one lifetime, nor in the 
lifetime of a generation. They required cen- 
turies to smooth away the angles, to prepare 
the grooves before the new machinery could 
fit and run easily. The framework of society 
must not be blown up from beneath — scat- 
tered in all directions. We must place scaf- 
folding around it ; we must buttress up its 
falling towers ; clamp and bar its pinnacles ; 
labour at it year after year, season after 
season, as the builders of our great cathedrals 
did. It could not be done in a day. Such 
hasty attempts only made matters worse. She 
had overshot the mark. The world had been 
wiser than her. The true temple for woman 
was the Hearth. To the hearth she had come ; 
but had she a right to sit there; was she really 
and truly in the sight of Heaven Neville's wife ? 
She had restless thoughts on this point. Had 
she been singled out to overstep the bound- 
aries prescribed by usage and time, honoured 
and accepted by so many myriads? Had she a 
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divine mission to lead the van in this violent 
way ? Since she had doubted her mission, and 
doubted the materials upon which she had 
tried to work, she had begun to think that 
she was guilty. She had no right to sit there ; 
no right to enter the temple. She had thrust 
her way in unconsecrated. Still there lingered 
in her mind the old vanity and conceit ; there 
was a natural hesitation to own herself in the 
wrong. After a while she consoled herself in 
this way : they had tried this marriage con- 
tract for a year and a half. They were satis- 
fied with each other ; they did not wish for 
change. They could now, with every show of 
consistency with their original declared prin- 
ciples, enter into a more lasting contract. 
But how to break these things to Neville? 
There was but one way — to force herself to 
do it. One evening she came into his study. 
It was near Christmas, and the fire was burn- 
ing briskly, as it does in time of frost. The 
pendent lamp lit up the lofty chamber. Neville 
was reading — as he always liked to read — in 
his dressing-gown. His face welcomed her. 
She fell on her knees, and looked up at his 
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face. Frankly she told him, while her face 
flushed scarlet, that she wished him to marry 
her. Contrary to her dread, Neville did not 
taunt her with the change in her feelings. He 
raised her up tenderly, and kissed her. He 
told her that he was only too glad. He had 
yielded to her urgent wish — he had even tried 
to carry it out to the very fulness of com- 
pletion when once he had yielded. He had 
carefully concealed from her his real feelings ; 
but now that she had come to him, he was only 
too willing. So it was after a time arranged 
that they should be married, or re-married, 
on the same day with Heloise and Noel. And 
they were. Philip officiated at the double 
marriage. It took place in the old grey church 
at Avonbourne. It was a quiet afFair ; there 
was no show of any kind. Beyond the ringing 
of the bells there was no sign of anything ex- 
traordinary going forward. After the cere- 
mony, Georgiana and Neville returned to 
Knoylelands. Noel and Heloise went to Paris. 
Horton had long ere this recovered his 
health ; but his old strength and vigour were 
gone. He retired from business, and realised 
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his wealth. The very name of Knoyle dis- 
appeared from the places of shares and loans. 
He purchased a large tract of land at no great 
distance from Avonbourne, but nearer to the 
sea. He took up his residence in a mansion 
upon this property within easy reach of Bourne 
Manor, and he rarely passed a week without 
calling on Pierce. He occupies his time with 
building a magnificent palace — such a struc- 
ture as shall eclipse all the mansions of Eng- 
land, and be a worthy memorial of his wealth. 
He has chosen for the architect of this palace 
Claudius Lovel, who lives in the same house 
with him, to be near his employer. His heart 
warms towards the student. Claudius little 
suspects that he is building a palace for him- 
self; that he will be the chief heir to Hor- 
ton's wealth, on condition of his marriage 
with Ella. Ella is at Knoyleiands, still paint- 
ing. Her love of horses makes her a great 
favourite with Pierce. He is ever buying her 
some new and expensive animal to sketch and 
draw from, ever sending for her to visit some 
famous stud with him. 

And Francis? Francis is well cared 
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for. He is becoming legs violent every 
month. The physicians hold out hopes of his 
ultimate recovery. They indulge him in his 
favourite amusement — turning and joining. 
He has made some handsome furniture. If 
he recovers, he will be well off; for his bro- 
ther's money comes to him in addition to his 
own. For it has now become known to them 
that Victor is dead, though they never learned 
whose hand fired the shot. But Horton will 
never go to see him. He spares no money 
on his behalf; but he cannot face the sight of 
him, it recalls too many miserable memories. 

Carlotta did not die. As the surgeon had 
foretold, the poison of the cobra scarcely af- 
fected her at all. The stocking cleaned the 
teeth and absorbed the poison. She com- 
pletely recovered from the effects of the fall 
upon her head. Her intense physical vigour 
— the immenseness, so to say, of her organisa- 
tion — carried her through what would have 
killed hundreds. She is at Torquay. Every 
luxury that gold can furnish is hers. She is 
cared for almost to the extreme of over-watch- 
fulness. She cannot express a wish that is 
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not immediately gratified. But she is not 
happy ; she cannot revel as of yore in the 
consciousness of her own surpassing beauty. 
It is true that there is no scar, no disfiguring 
wound; but her face has lost its colour, her 
skin its dazzling whiteness, her arms their 
lovely polish. This worries her — maddens 
her. She spends money lavishly on all kinds 
of cosmetics ; it is in vain. That deadly 
paleness will not depart, neither will her 
hair grow in the old luxuriousness. She 
feels that she has aged. The last year has 
done more to age her than all the preceding 
forty. Yet she will not give up hope. The 
physicians candidly tell her that her only 
chance of ever recovering her colour, her 
polish, and her wealth of hair is a return of 
the old superabundant health and vigour. 
That was the cause of it when it existed ; to 
that she must look for the restoration of her 
beauty. 

Therefore she has gone to Torquay, to 
escape the bitter cold; for her constitution is 
better suited to a tropical climate, and she is 
too weak for a bracing air. She drives up 
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and down ; she sees people turn and look at 
her ; even this slight tribute of — not respect, 
certainly, nor admiration, but of distinction — 
pleases her. Remorse? Not one whit. Her in- 
domitable nature supports her still. She has 
been faithful to the logic of her type ; she has 
consistently followed the law of her own exist- 
ence; she regrets nothing, she hopes for nothing 
but the restoration of her strength, and with it 
her fatal beauty. But this waiting, this long 
tedious waiting, drives her half frantic. Her 
mind resembles the dark and stormy winter 
sea — tossing, restless, gloomy, yet full of fierce 
and untamable vigour : 

' Ocean old, centuries old, 
Strong as youth, and as uncontroll'd.' 

There is something grand and statuelike in 
the very consistency, the firmness of this crea- 

* 

ture. Her living pose was as unalterable as 
the firmness of those marble groups which all 
the world admires, but which no one wishes 
to imitate. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

The spring has passed away, the summer, 
and the autumn is at hand. The corn is 
down; the yellow stubble and the ripening 
apples of the orchard, gold and red and crim- 
son among the fading leaves, indicate that 
the year has reached its utmost height, its 
fullest development ; henceforth it must de- 
cline. 

Noel has taken a house in the New Forest. 
It is built on the side of a hill ; and from the 
uppermost story he can see the distant sea. 
Of late, Noel has begun to spend much of his 
time in this uppermost story, or walking to 
and fro on the ridge of the hill, where he has 
but to turn his head and the white foam-flecks 
dance before his eyes. Over the landscape 
around him there is a yellow haze ; the wood- 
lands are asleep, and the heavens have drawn 
a gauzy curtain over them. The leaves are 
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brilliant in colour - yellow and gold and 
crimson, on a background of green. The 
beeches are marked with great spots of ruddy 
gold. A faint breath of air steals over the 
land at times, and there is a rustling sound — 
it is the ghosts of the leaves descending. But 
the softness and the haze, the warmth and the 
slumberous beauty do not soothe Noel; he 
walks to and fro, to and fro on the ridge of 
the hill where he can see the sea. 

Heloise, down in the house there, is very 
happy. All days are alike to her; do you 
know why ? She carries the year and all its 
seasons in her arms. The whole globe swings 
slowly from side to side in yonder cradle — 
her globe. For the sad and wretched me- 
mories of the past have faded into utter and 
complete oblivion. Her whole life is here ; 
it is her child, little Noel. In him she has 
forgotten all; in his birth she entered upon 
a new life ; with him she was born again. 
There are no vain regrets, no vague longings, 
no unsatisfied desires with her. A light beams 
in her eyes ; her step is proud and elastic ; 
her voice rings as it never rang before. She 
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is very beautiful. Noel, looking at her 
thoughtfully, thinks that she is even more 
beautiful than when he first knew her. She 
is lighted up from within with a divine glory. 
Yet he turns away and seeks his solitary ter- 
race on the hill — to and fro, in sight of the 
sea. He has picked his apple ; he has reached 
it at last. It hung high and lovely on the 
topmost branch of the moss-grown trunk — 
higher than the mistletoe-bough — far up, 
next the sky. The dead branches gave way 
beneath his feet, and bruised and injured him. 
His heart failed; once again, yet once more. 
At last he has it, all colour and odour. It 
is no Dead- Sea apple, no painted hollow thing 
It is real, solid, ripe, sweet to the taste, plea- 
sant to the palate, good and wholesome with 
all its beauty. There are no ashes inside it. 
To the very pips, the brown ripe pips, it is 
sweet, delicious. He has seized upon his 
beam of sunlight. 

Deep in some forest we have all of us 
found some shady nook, where the boles of 
the trees were grown over thick with lichens 
and moss; where the boughs hung near us, 
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and the silence of the primeval wood was 
around us. Aslant through an opening in 
the branches, far away in the depths of the 
bracken, there fell one long beam of sunlight ; 
behind it all was shadow, mystic, beautiful. 
But we could go no farther. We could only 
rest here in the cool arbour but a few mi- 
nutes. Time was short ; money, labour, called 
us away on to the dusty high-road. All our 
lives we remembered the deep wood and the 
beam of sunlight aslant far in among the 
bracken. If we could but have thrown aside 
our cares and troubles, flung off for ever the 
toil for money, forgotten the dusty road, and, 
plunging into the shadow, followed that beam 
of light into the mystic forest, ever among the 
ferns and the mosses, listening to the sound 
among the tree-tops, gathering the wild ber- 
ries, dreaming the day away ! 

Noel had grasped his sunlight. He had 
stepped into the shadowy mystic wood ; no 
need to labour and toil, no cares of money 
no necessity to follow the beaten dusty track, 
had held him back. He had followed it, laid 
hands on it. It did not slip from his grasp, 
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a mere sham. He held it; it was tangible— 
more lovely now than in the distance. This 
beam of sunlight was down there in the house 
beside the hill ; yet he strode to and fro alone 
on the terrace, and his glances were away* far 
over the boundless sea. 

They tell us that ennui dwells in gilded 
halls, on sofas, in the boxes at the theatre, on 
the deck of the yacht, in the saloons where 
rank and fashion, even royalty, lingers. It 
may be so ; but the deepest, the worst of all 
ennui dwells not there, but with the earnest 
man. After the toil of long years — after the 
self-denial, the slow process of building up the 
fortune — there comes a time when, in the eye 
of the mind, the whole scaffolding fades away. 
The office, the desk, the ledgers, and the books, 
the distant throb-throb of the engine, — all feels 
like a vision, and the man comes back to hiln- 
self. His hair is growing grey and thinner. 
There are lines upon his brow ; the hands are 
white and nervous ; they have lost the brave 
vigour of youth. The dreams, the hopes of 
that youth are here, all around — wealth, 
honour, wife, children, success; and what is 
vol. hi, n 
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it ? All artificial. While he has been build- 
ing the ship, the heart that was to sail in her 
has withered up and passed away. The hollow 
winds of the late autumn howl around the 
corners; the heavy rain beats against the 
window; there is a dull depression in the 
atmosphere. The pen falls from the finger ; 
the letter is unwritten ; the head leans upon 
the hands. This is ennui. What shall we do 
with ourselves? This is the cry of our age. 
We have exhausted all passions and all plea- 
sures. We have left these, and believed for 
a while that in earnest work was the true life 
of man. We have yawned over this too, and 
found that we were grinding the wind. For 
what are our works? The fire comes and 
sweeps them away; years follow years, and 
they sink out of sight. There is nothing that 
we can do that is really something after it is 
done. We can no longer deceive ourselves 
into feeling that it is in the doing, not the 
afterwards, that all lies. We have been doing, 
you see, so long — so many thousands of 
years ! 

Come here to this garden-path. Bend 
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down, and look closely. Here is a tiny streak, 
a line, a mark running across it. Watch, and 
an ant comes along it- — another and another. 
This is a highway in the ant- world, a great 
thoroughfare, the track of a whole nation. 
Look for it after a rain: where is it then? 
Our cities and our castles, our canals, our 
roads, our piers into the sea: what are all 
these compared with the vastness of the world, 
still more with the vastness of the universe, 
but mere scratches on the surface, as little, as 
despicable as this track of the ants across the 
garden-path? If only, you see — if only we 
could be like the ants, who see no farther — 
who look not beyond their track — whose 
minds from birth to death never conceive 
a thought beyond their work — who never 
imagine the vastness around them — then we 
too might say, i See what great things we 
have done !' But we have souls ; and the soul 
cannot be satisfied with the city, that is but 
a grain of sand upon the desert ; the pier, 
that is but a grain of sand upon the shore. 
The soul sees the littleness of it all. Our 
minds look into our souls as upon the surface 
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of some divine mirror, and there see reflected 
the despicable littleness of it all. Even this 
littleness lasts but for a little time. ' The 
thought of death casts upon life a lurid glow, 
like that of a conflagration lighting up what 
it is about to devour. ' So said an evil man, 
but a deep student of human nature. This 
lurid glow lights up some of our lives. It 
lit up Carlotta's. There was a burning lurid 
light over her whole nature, over her whole 
existence. Strong shadows compassed her 
about — darkness, and flames, and vast clouds 
of smoke. There hangs over her now a gloom 
like the gloom of Hades ; for she is still beside 
the restless ocean. 

We are all tired of our lives ; we have 
done everything, felt everything, tried every- 
thing. What shall we do with ourselves? 

Neville is building what he calls the Tem- 
ple of Nature. Thick fir-trees encompass it 
on three sides — the north, the west, and partly 
the bitter east. But those lines of fir-trees 
are open towards the south, so that the sun 
and the soft southern winds may waft warmth 
over it. There he has reared up columns of 
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white marble, roofed with marble too, like 
unto a Grecian temple. The front is towards 
the south ; there the steps go down to the 
green lawn. There are no statues, no gods, 
no altar. The columns are open, and the 
wind wanders through them. The swallows 
build under the eaves. There are no carv- 
ings, no processions of men and women and 
horses trooping along the frieze. But the 
columns are crowned with Corinthian capitals 
— the acanthus ; the frieze is carved with 
leaves and boughs. There is a room: no 
ascetic cell, but fitted up warmly for the win- 
ter-time, even with a stove, and a window, 
and a closed door, and carpet. Here in the 
summer you can sit at the door of the room, 
and gaze down the long aisle of columns out 
upon the rolling downs stretching away to 
the far south ; and between a cleft of the hills, 
far away at the horizon, there stretches a dim 
line, and that line is the sea. For Neville 
too has built his temple where he can see 
the sea. When the leaves rustle, and the fir- 
trees moan in the autumn wind, and the rain 
dashes against the white columns, he sits in 
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the temple-cell warm and comfortable at the 
window, and hearkens to the l sound of the 
going in the tops of the trees,' and watches 
the mists drive across from hill to hill, and 
ever and anon catches a glimpse of the distant 
dark line — the line where the sea and the sky- 
meet. This is his^ Temple of Nature. Will 
Nature always fill his heart? Will the sun, 
the sea, the sky, the woods content him ? He 
hears a song as he sits here : the trees lift up 
their voices, the hills chant, the sun swells 
the song ; and that song you may find, all 
wondrous as it is, in the most commonplace 
of all books, the Book of Common Prayer, 
Benedicite^ omnia opera : 1 ye heavens, 
ye waters, ye sun and moon, ye stars of 
heaven, ye showers and dew, ye winds, 
ye fire and heat, ye dews and frosts, 
ye nights and days, green things, moun- 
tains, earth, praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever!' 

These two alone, Neville and Heloise, each 
in their separate places, in their separate way, 
have found peace — Heloise in her child, Ne- 
ville in his Nature, which is, in plain words, 
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only another word for the Book in which he 
reads of God. To Heloise, her child is this 
book ; his cradle is her temple^ She does not 
notice Noel's ways; he is ever so loving, so 
kind; his heart is ever with her, but his 
soul? The man, you see, has travelled far 
and wide. What can we do that does not 
bring its own reaction on us? It is long 
ago; but the jungle and the forest, the desert 
and the ocean, — these have been his home. 
He has his apple, he has his beam of sunlight ; 
yet he paces to and fro on the ridge of the 
hill, and his glance is afar to the sea. 
restless, restless ocean ! restless human 
heart ! 

* It little profits that an idle king 
By this still hearth. .... 
I cannot rest from travel ; I will drink 
Life to the lees ; all times I have enjoy'd 
Greatly, have suffer'd greatly, both with those 
That loved me and alone ; on shore, and when, 
Through scudding drifts, the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea. 

Come, my friends, 
'lis not too late to seek a newer world ; 
Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die.' 



i 
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Heloise has read this to him; for to her 
he is Ulysses, and she looks on him as heroic ; 
but he walks to and fro on the terrace, and 
smiles faintly; for he thinks that the moderns 
have sailed beyond the sunset, even beyond the 
Happy Isles. And where — where is there an 
ocean into which he could sail to the unknown 
—to that which will satisfy him? Then he 
turns and smiles on her, and she beckons 
from the terrace to her boy at the window 
far below. 



THE END. 
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